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PREFACE 

The  Author  of  this  book  has  asked  me  to 
introduce  it  by  a  few  words.  But  his  name 
and  his  subject  give  quite  sufficient  introduc- 
tion. All  Churchmen  (and  many  others)  who 
care  to  see  the  Church  discharge  her  part  on 
behalf  of  the  community  towards  its  broken 
and  suffering  members  hold  Mr  Carlile's  name 
in  honour.  And  he  writes  here  upon  matters 
about  which  we  wish  to  hear.  We  speak  of 
our  **  Problem  of  the  Unemployed."  It  is 
not  ours  alone.  What  have  other  nations  to 
teach  us  about  it?  Here  is  a  side  of  inter- 
national intercourse  and  exchange  which  is 
entirely  wholesome  and  beneficent. 

It  is  often  said  that  foreign  experience  does 
not  help  us  because  other  nations  are  prepared 
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viii  PREFACE 

to  give  to  public  administrative  authority  a 
scope  which  would  never  be  allowed  to  it 
here.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
this,  since  it  only  means  that  we  may  have 
erred  by  sacrificing  too  much  rather  than 
damage  the  independence  and  self-respect  of 
the  poorer  workers.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  the  community  must  undertake  in 
the  future  a  greater  responsibility.  For  the 
first  and  indispensable  condition  of  success 
seems  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatment  which 
can  classify  and  distinguish  the  different  forms 
of  need.  With  classification  much  else  would 
follow.  The  community  could  show  at  once 
more  tenderness  and  more  severity,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  these  is  the  more 
needed.  It  could  show  more  respect  to  honour- 
able poverty  in  old  age  :  it  could  provide  better 
and  more  efficiently  for  its  genuine  workers 
who  lack  and  seek  work :  it  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  lives  of  broken  will  and  enfeebled 
character   more  of  that  entirely  humane  dis- 
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cipllne,    strict    but   encouraging,    which   gives 
them  their  one  real  chance  of  recovery. 

To  secure  such  resuhs  many  of  us,  who 
are  prepared  to  feel  our  way  by  experience, 
and  who  think  that  it  is  just  as  possible  to  err 
by  too  little  use  of  the  community's  corporate 
action  as  by  too  much,  will  be  ready  to  give  a 
good  deal.  Mr  Carlile,  I  think,  has  done  a  real 
service  by  bringing  together  materials  which 
will  help  public  opinion  gradually  to  determine 
what,  with  due  regard  to  national  temperament 
and  antecedents,  may  be  adopted  and  adapted 
among  ourselves. 

E.   SOUTHWARK. 

February  1906. 


An  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr  H.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I 

<  •     INTRODUCTORY 

Several  friends  interested  in  social  problems 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  in  a 
permanent  form  an  account  of  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Labour  Colonies  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Denmark,  it  has  been  decided  to 
issue  this  little  book. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
Poor  Law,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement 
and  more  efficient  administration,  makes  the 
present  time  perhaps  not  altogether  unsuitable 
for  the  publication  of  a  few  suggestions  based 
upon  the  practice  of  continental  nations.  We 
do  not  put  forward  our  conclusions  as  the  result 
of    an   exhaustive   enquiry   into   foreign    Poor 
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Laws ;  for  a  long  period  of  study  would 
necessarily  be  required  to  enable  one  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  varying  systems  and 
methods  in  use  in  the  different  continental 
states,  We  can  only  describe  what  we  saw 
and  heard  during  our  brief  visits  to  the  various 
institutions. 

In    principle,    the    English    Poor    Law    is 

probably  as  humane   and   reasonable  as   that 

of  any  other  country,  except  possibly  that  of 

Denmark.     In  practice  it  leaves   much   to  be 

desired.     Land   colonies,    for   example,  which 

might    be    made    most    powerful    agents    in 

reclaiming  the  vagrant  and  loafer  classes,  are 

for  all  practical  purposes  non-existent.     Several 

foreign  countries  have  recognised  their  value 

for  many  years.     Belgium  and  Holland  have 

had  institutions  of  this  nature  since  the  'twenties 

and    'thirties   of  last  century.     The   states  of 

Germany  were  later  in  the  field,  but  with  the 

business-like   thoroughness    that    characterises 

the   German   people,    they   have    instituted  a 

system  of  Labour  Colonies,  co-ordinated  and 

connected  so  as  to  form  a  network  over  the 

whole  country.     As  a  consequence,  vagrancy 

and    beggary    have    disappeared    from    these 

countries.     A  further  result  is  the  reclamation 
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of  great  tracts  of  land  formerly  considered 
worthless,  and  the  afforestation  of  expanses  of 
apparently  barren  and  unfruitful  sandhills  and 
heaths. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  short  tour 
described  in  these  pages  was  to  acquire  in- 
formation that  might  be  of  use  in  connection 
with  the  social  work  of  the  Church  Army. 
We  went  with  open  minds,  and  we  learned 
much  that  may  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  But, 
under  existing  circumstances,  and  with  existing 
resources,  we  have  not  brought  back  much  that 
can  serve  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
Church  Army  Labour  Homes.  That  they  are 
capable  of  improvement  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  they  are  more  efficient  instruments 
for  their  precise  purpose  than  anything  we  saw 
abroad,  is  beyond  question.  Their  purpose  is 
the  reclamation  of  the  individual  man,  and 
the  means  for  effecting  this  purpose  is  personal 
influence.  Of  personal  influence,  or  rather  of 
the  effects  of  personal  influence,  we  saw  but 
little  on  the  Continent,  owing  principally  to  the 
great  size  of  the  institutions.  Nor  is  this  defect 
remedied  by  the  employment  of  assistants  cap- 
able of  influencing  the  inmates  for  good. 
The  system  of  employing  the  better  class  of 
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inmates  as  petty  officers  is  excellent  in  many 
ways,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
saving  money,  but  one  inmate  is  incapable 
of  exercising  over  another  such  influence  as 
the  Church  Army  officer  can  and  does  exert 
over  his  comparatively  small  and  manageable 
household. 

To  put  the  matter  shortly,  permanent  re- 
clamation is  rare  as  the  result  of  a  sojourn 
in  a  continental  institution ;  it  is  a  frequent 
result  of  a  stay  in  a  Church  Army  Labour 
Home — not  so  frequent  as  one  could  wish,  it 
is  true,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  barren  result  of  foreign 
institutions — even  those  in  Denmark. 

It  is  in  other  directions,  notably  in  clearing 
the  towns  and  roads  of  habitual  loafers, 
beggars,  and  tramps,  that  the  continental 
institutions  offer  an  example  that  might  be 
worth  following.  If  the  best  features  of  the 
continental  systems  could  be  imported,  and 
the  element  of  personal  influence  retained,  as 
in  the  Church  Army  Homes,  most  valuable 
results  might  well  be  anticipated. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  did  we  pass  by, 
without  mention,  the  kindness  and  anxious 
desire   to    be    of    use,    with    which   we   were 
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received  by  the  authorities  of  the  various 
institutions.  Of  itself,  the  warmth  of  our 
welcome  would  have  sufficed  to  make  our 
tour  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  have  brought 
away  many  happy  recollections  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  friendly  interest  of  our  continental 
colleagues.  If  this  book  should  chance  to  be 
read  by  any  of  those  who  entertained  us  so 
kindly  and  answered  our  innumerable  questions 
with  such  unfailing  patience  and  courtesy,  we 
tender  to  them  this  expression  of  our  gratitude 
and  cordial  esteem.  In  places  we  have  felt 
bound  to  criticise,  but  the  criticism  is  ^offered 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  with  earnest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  which  our  foreign  friends 
are  doing  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  outcast, 
and  destitute  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
labour. 


CHAPTER   II 

MERXPLAS 

Antwerp  was  the  point  at  which  our  travels 
really  began ;  for  it  is  from  thence  that 
Merxplas,  the  great  Belgian  penal  colony, 
is  approached.  An  early  start,  and  a  most 
tedious  30-mile  ride  in  a  steam  tram  along 
the  side  of  ordinary  roads,  brings  the  traveller 
to  this  marvellously  interesting  place.  The 
tram  passes  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
settlement,  which  has  grown  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  high  road,  the  various  thoroughfares 
of  the  colony  branching  off  at  right  angles. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  and  desolate 
part  of  the  country — sandy,  dry  and  unpro- 
ductive. We  could  see  the  colony  long 
before  we  reached  it,  owing  to  the  woods 
which  have  been  planted  there,  and  which 
give  it  an  appearance  of  an  oasis  in  a 
desert.  Armed  with  introductions  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  we  made  our  way  at  once  to 
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M.  Stroobant,  the  Director, "who  welcomed  us 
courteously.  Although  he  is  an  extremely 
busy  man,  and  one  who  would  never  relax 
discipline  or  neglect  his  duties  for  a  moment, 
he  devoted  several  hours  of  his  time  to  con- 
ducting us  personally  round  the  colony.  It 
is  difficult  to  recall  everything  that  he  showed 
us,  so  many  were  the  interesting  sights  he 
pointed  out. 

Before  making  our  tour,  M.  Stroobant  gave 
us  some  interesting  details  of  those  under  his 
charge,  and  the  character  of  the  inmates.  The 
numbers,  are,  of  course,  highest  in  the  winter, 
but  even  in  August,  when  climatic  conditions 
do  not  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
and  unemployable,  and  the  vagrant  classes  are 
not  driven  to  find  food  and  shelter  indoors, 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  winter,  there 
were  4,470  inmates  made  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Beggars,  tramps,  thieves,  etc.,  2,960. 

2.  Blind  and  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves, 

1,157. 

3.  Incurables  (not  working),  261. 

4.  The  worst  prison  cases — burglary,  etc.,  186. 

5.  Sentenced  for  offences  against  morality,  137. 

6.  First  offenders  confined  in  cells,  1 5. 

7.  Young  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  27. 
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The  class  who,  in  England,  haunt  highways, 
loaf  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  suburbs, 
lounge  about  the  doors  of  public  buildings, 
and  are  the  plague  of  our  public  parks,  and 
an  eyesore  wheresoever  they  exist,  are,  in 
Belgium,  sent  to  Merxplas.  In  England  we 
try  (and  partly  fail)  to  shut  them  up  in 
prisons,  workhouses,  and  casual  wards,  and  so 
far  as  we  succeed  the  community  is  saddled 
with  an  average  cost  of  i6s.  per  week  (in- 
cluding interest  on  capital  outlay)  for  their 
maintenance.  Here  the  work  is  done  far 
more  successfully  than  under  any  system  we 
have  ever  had  in  England  for  an  average 
of  3s.  8d.  per  week.  It  is  a  great  advance 
on  our  English  system  of  dealing  with  tramps, 
vagrants,  vagabonds,  and  the  whole  class  of 
"men  whose  past  histories  show  them  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  community."  We  were 
impressed  by  the  fact  as  we  entered  the 
institution  that  it  was  hardly  so  much  a 
prison  as  a  farm  colony,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  that  this 
should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  impression 
produced  on  the  inmates.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  criminal  classes  are  separated  from  the 
other  colonists,  have  special  quarters,  are  given 
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special  work,  and  are  under  separate  super- 
vision ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  differ  from 
prisoners  confined  to  gaol,  except  that  they 
may  earn  a  small  daily  wage. 

There  is  a  guard  of  150  soldiers  quartered 
on  the  place.  Practically  they  do  no  more 
than  police  duty,  although,  judging  by  their 
personal  appearance,  they  must  be  very 
inefficient  police  officers.  We  noted  with 
surprise  that  they  were  the  only  people  on 
the  colony  who  did  not  salute  the  Director 
with  a  military  precision,  and  if  they  are  a 
specimen  of  the  Belgian  Army,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  that  army  makes  its  mark 
in  Europe.  This  guard  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  do  military  duty  in  the  colony  more 
than  once  in  the  last  thirteen  years. 

More  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  place 
is  not  walled  in  as  a  prison,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  the  small  number  of  criminals 
who  are  confined  in  cells,  there  is  little  or 
no  restraint  upon  the  inmates.  There  are 
frequent  escapes,  but  these  do  not  give  the 
authorities  any  concern  for  they  are  more  than 
satisfied  if  those  who  escape  obtain  work  ; 
they  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  charge  on  the 
community.      If   those  who    escape    do    not 
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obtain  work,  but  revert  to  their  old  begging 
and   pilfering   habits,   they  soon  fall   into  the 
hands   of  the   police.      It   must   be   borne   in 
mind  that  in   Belgium  begging  is  an  offence, 
and  all  such  offenders  are  promptly  arrested. 
We    asked    the    Director    **  Where    are    the 
tramps    in    Belgium  ? "    and    he    replied,    **  I 
have   them   all    here."     He   went  on   to   say 
that   if    a   man   desired    work,    and    had    the 
moral  fibre  to  keep  in  employment  when  he 
got   it,   there  was    no   reason  why  he   should 
be  a  tramp  in  Belgium.     To  a  certain  extent 
this   may  be   the   case   in    England,   but   this 
statement   seemed   to   imply   that    the   labour 
problem    abroad   is    not    so   acute   as    in   this 
country. 

Our  tour  of  inspection,  which  began  about 
ten  o'clock,  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning,  when  the  Director  went  to  preside 
over  the  little  court  which  he  holds  daily,  and 
which  we  were  permitted  to  attend.  We  were 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  his  striking 
personality.  He  is  a  remarkable  man  of  great 
force  of  character  combined  with  real  sympathy. 
A  military  visitor  described  his  discipline  as 
that  of  s^vdritd  paternelle.  He  is  an  absolute 
despot,   but   quite   as   much   respected  as   he 
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IS  feared.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the 
various  offenders  is  that  of  a  paternal  County- 
Court  judge.  Most  of  the  cases  arose  from 
refusal  to  work,  the  punishment  being  gener- 
ally a  diet  of  bread  and  water  and  confine- 
ment to  the  cells  for  a  few  days.  Other  cases 
consisted  of  applications  for  release.  These 
applications  are  not  usually  entertained  unless 
the  applicant  has  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
his  credit  in  the  bank  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  life,  and  .to  give  hope  of  his  being  able 
to  maintain  himself.  Decisions  having  been 
given  in  the  cases  of  some  thirty  men  in  the 
same  number  of  minutes,  we  were  at  liberty 
to  resume  our  inspection  of  the  various  shops 
which  surround  the  Director's  central  offices. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  Merxplas 
industries  in  detail.  They  make  almost  every- 
thing from  a  church  to  a  man,  for  men  are 
certainly  created  out  of  the  human  wrecks 
which  are  brought  to  this  House  of  Correction. 
In  the  carpenter's  shop  was  a  prison  van, 
which  was  made  entirely  by  colonists'  labour. 
The  cobblers  made  boots  for  the  army — hand- 
made throughout.  They  do  all  their  own 
printing.  In  the  weaving  shop  hand-looms 
were  at  work  in  place  of  power-looms.     Their 
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use  is  due  to  the  desire  to  give  employment 
to  as  many  hands  as  possible,  and  affords  a 
practical  commentary  on  the  effect  of  modern 
machinery  in  displacing  labour.  Each  shop 
has  its  own  instructor,  and  the  men  who  work 
in  the  shops  are  paid  somewhat  higher  wages 
than  those  in  the  fields,  so  that  it  is  considered 
a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  work  there. 

The  practice  of  paying  for  work  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion. Part  of  the  earnings  are  paid  in  tokens, 
which  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  luxuries ;  the  balance 
is  banked  to  the  inmates'  credit,  to  be  paid 
them  on  their  discharge.  The  rate  of  payment 
is  not  such  as  to  induce  men  to  remain  in  the 
Home  when  they  are  morally  and  physically 
fit  to  undertake  outside  work.  Threepence 
per  day  is  the  maximum  even  for  skilled  men 
in  the  workshops,  while  a  penny  per  day  is 
the  usual  payment  for  satisfactory  work  on 
the  land.  Of  course  no  man  would  remain  at 
work  for  such  poor  remuneration  if  it  were  not 
for  some  moral  defect  which  compelled  him  to 
seek  maintenance  in  a  Home  such  as  this. 
One  case  will  illustrate  this.  It  was  that  of 
a  weaver  who  has  been  in  this  Home  twenty- 
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one  times — the  last  time  for  thirty-four  months  ; 
he  has  earned  360  francs,  240  francs  of  which 
he  has  spent  at  the  canteen  on  tobacco,  coffee, 
etc.  (no  alcoholic  liquors  are  allowed  to  be 
sold),  having  1 20  francs  to  his  credit,  available 
for  his  own  use  when  he  is  discharged.  He 
is  a  capable  and  industrious  man,  yet  he 
works  here  for  threepence  a  day,  with  a 
a  small  bonus  for  extra  work.  His  failing  is 
drink.  He  has  been  a  confirmed  drunkard 
for  seventeen  years — for  that  part  of  the  time, 
at  least,  that  he  has  spent  outside  Merxplas 
— and  although  he  has  seven  brothers  who 
could  and  would  help  him,  not  one  of  them 
has  been  able  to  give  him  any  permanent 
assistance.  He  knows  his  failing  perfecdy 
well,  and  has  been  known  to  apply  to  a 
magistrate  to  be  committed  to  Merxplas.  To 
send  him  to  prison  would  be  to  burden  the 
community  with  his  maintenance,  and  to  inflict 
an  injustice  on  the  man,  because  he  is  not  a 
criminal.  To  allow  him  to  go  adrift  would  be 
to  inflict  an  injustice  on  Society.  Merxplas 
appears  to  solve  the  problem  as  far  as  he 
and  men  of  his  class  are  concerned.  Here 
he  not  only  maintains  himself,  but  by  his 
work  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  his  infirm 
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and  incompetent  fellow-inmates.  If  it  be 
argued  that  these  skilled  workmen  are  not 
paid  a  fair  wage  for  their  work,  the  answer 
may  well  be  given  that  the  wage  is  a  better 
one  than  any  they  could  earn  outside,  for 
they  could  not  retain  situations  owing  to  their 
drinking  habits ;  and  that,  if  a  twelvemonths' 
average  were  taken  of  their  higher  wages 
and  intermittent  employment  outside,  and 
compared  with  their  low  wages,  wholesome 
food,  regular  employment,  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  living  in  this  Home,  the  balance  of 
advantages  to  the  men  would  stand  to  the 
credit  of  Merxplas.  Then  there  is  always 
the  fact  that  if  they  qualify  for  release  by 
steady  work  and  saving,  they  can  apply  for 
and  receive  their  freedom  at  any  time.  The 
Director  summed  up  the  benefits  and  limita- 
tions of  Merxplas  in  a  few  words  : — **  It 
teaches  men  to  work  and  to  work  regularly  ; 
it  saves  them  from  their  own  vices,  the  vices 
that  brought  them  here ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  prevent  them  going  back  over  and  over 
again.'* 

The  authorities  at  Merxplas  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  farm,  which,  but  for  its 
being  on  a  somewhat  extravagant  scale,  might 
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be  taken  as  a,  model  for  a  labour  farm.     It 
did   not,  however,   appeal  so  strongly   to   the 
Director  as  the  industrial  side,  and  this  may 
partly   account   for   the   fact   that   it  is  not  a 
profit-making  concern.     There  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  valuable  asset  growing  up  in  the  shape 
of  improved  farm  lands,  which  the  labour  of 
the  colonists  have  reclaimed  from  a  sandy  tract. 
It  can  probably,  however,  never  be  a  profit- 
able business  as  a  "going  concern,"  because 
the     labourers    are    the    weakest    and    least 
efficient  of  the  inmates.     This   is   sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  record  showing  that  few  of 
the  labourers  are  able  to  earn  anything  over 
the   minimum   wage.     The   roads,    which   are 
all   named  and  laid  out  in  regular  order,  are 
bricked,   forming   an   excellent   clean  and  dry 
roadway  in   bad   weather.     The   condition   of 
the  cattle  and  pigs,  in  their  commodious  and 
almost  luxurious  quarters,  would  have  delighted 
an  English  farmer. 

The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  not  so 
much  to  make  it  profit-earning,  or  even  self- 
supporting,  as  to  provide  useful  and  suitable 
occupation  for  the  inmates,  with  which  purpose 
in  view,  hand  labour  rather  than  high  class 
machinery    is    utilised     principally.      It    was, 
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therefore,  not  surprising  to  see  the  hand-flail 
in  use  on  the  farm. 

Each  man  consumes  two  pounds  of  potatoes 
per  day,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of 
Merxplas  is  over  10,000  pounds  daily.  We 
expected  to  find  the  farm  adequate  to  the 
demand  in  this  item  of  food,  but  it  produces 
only  about  half  the  bread  and  potatoes  re- 
quired by  the  inmates.  The  necessity  of 
getting  supplies  from  outside  possibly  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  bread  is  sold  to  the  colonists 
at  a  relatively  higher  rate  than  articles  which 
are  the  product  of  the  farm  and  workshops. 
Bread  and  potatoes,  however,  are  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  self-supplying  rule  at  Merxplas. 

With  regard  to  the  colony's  finances,  we 
were  told  that  the  several  advances  of  100,000 
francs,  which  were  originally  made  by  the 
State  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
buildings,  have  been  paid  off,  and  all  repairs 
and  additions  are  now  made  by  the  men 
themselves. 

A  beautiful  church  was  recendy  erected  by 
the  inmates,  including  several  finely-wrought 
statues,  an  altar,  and  a  reredos.  The  choir 
is  composed  of  tramps,  who  are  paid  one 
halfpenny     for     each     service.       No     outside 
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labour  whatever  was  employed  in  building 
the  church — even  the  bricks  being  made  on 
the  spot. 

Practically  the  inmates  of  the  colony  are 
self-supporting,  except  the  infirm  and  in- 
curable, who  would,  in  England,  be  sent  to 
a  separate  institution,  and  who  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  in  Belgium  either  by  the 
State  or  by  private  philanthropy  if  they  were 
not  already  accommodated  here.  Leaving 
them  out  pf  consideration,  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  the  subvention  which  this  institu- 
tion reciives  (contributed  in  equal  shares  by 
the  State,  the  Province,  and  the  Municipality) 
is  the  least  expensive  form  in  which  the  tramp 
and  vagrant  has  yet  been  dealt  with. 

As  a  self-contained  settlement,  Merxplas  is 
a  marvel.  It  consumes  all  it  produces  in  the 
way  of  food  supplies,  but  it  also  produces 
almost  all  that  it  consumes  or  that  it  wears. 

It  was  difficult  to  realise  that  some  of  the 
worst  criminals  in  Belgium  are  housed  in  the 
Merxplas  Labour  Colony.  Yet  that  is  the 
fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  might  be  overlooked 
at  a  first  glance,  for,  by  the  grading  system 
and  the  stimulus  of  a  small  wage,  these  men 
have  so  far  worked  out  their  social  salvation 
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that  they  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  justi- 
fied their  liberation  from  the  "cell"  portion 
of  the  settlement  and  their  employment  at 
trades  of  congenial  character. 


CHAPTER   III 

MERXPLAS — {continued) 

The  domestic  management,  so  to  speak,  of 
Merxplas  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made, 
under  the  system.  There  are  large  living 
rooms  for  500  inmates  in  each,  and  dining- 
rooms  for  1,000.  The  system  is,  in  our 
opinion,  inherently  defective,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  herding  together  of  such  large 
masses  of  human  beings,  and  particularly 
human  beings  of  the  classes  that  find  their 
way  into  Houses  of  Correction  and  Homes 
of  Refuge  and  other  institutions  for  the  evil- 
doers and  derelicts  of  Society.  Here  are  far 
too  many  men  grouped  together  in  one 
institution  for  the  full  development  of 
individuality  to  take  place,  or  for  the  creation 
of  ** character"  in  the  inmates.  The  religious 
influence  appeared  to  be  very  slight.  It  is 
inevitable     in     the     nature     of    things     that 
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character  -  forming  influences  should  pass 
lightly  over  5,500  men  whose  one  bond  of 
union  was  the  common  possession  of  a 
depraved  and  dissolute  past. 

With  so  many  men  to  deal  with  of  varying 
phases  of  depravity,  classification  and  segrega- 
tion would  prepare  the  way  for  reclamation 
and  regeneration  of  character  to  a  greater 
extent  than  where  such  classification  does  not 
exist.  Here  we  found  the  man  whose  fall 
was  due  to  ill-fortune  in  losing  his  situation 
through  sickness  or  bad  trade,  and  who  had 
been  turned  into  a  vagabond  by  force  of 
circumstance  and  weakness  of  character,  herded 
with  the  man  whose  immoral  or  dishonest 
instincts  made  him  a  criminal.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  certain  system  of  classification  and 
sub-division,  but  not  as  complete  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  evils  of  the  system  are  not  as 
marked  as  they  might  be  were  the  discipline 
not  as  excellent  as  it  is,  or  were  the  Director 
not  a  man  of  the  remarkable  strength  of 
character  and  excellent  judgment  of  M.  Stroo- 
bant.  He  has  to  deal  with  the  system  as  he 
found  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
more  out  of  it  than  he  does. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
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part  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates 
to  become  honest  workers,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  removed  from  the  distracting 
influences  of  a  fluctuating  market,  and  the 
temptations  of  drink,  and  given  a  regular 
occupation  under  healthy  conditions,  they 
become  steady  workers.  Of  this  there  is 
tangible  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  total  trade 
gains  made  by  the  institution  annually  after 
payment  of  the  wages  of  foremen,  amount  to 
no  less  than  ;^  14,000.  Wages  of  a  penny  to 
threepence  per  day  would  not  be  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  exercise  this  influence  over  these 
unfortunate  men  if  they  themselves  were  not 
willing  subjects  of  reform. 

Even  the  blind  and  maimed,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mechanical  labour  of  producing 
power  for  the  working  of  machinery,  do  not 
feel  any  degradation  in  their  occupation.  They 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  it,  especially  as  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  supplementing  the 
simple  fare  of  the  institution  with  butter,  non- 
alcoholic beer,  tobacco,  and  other  comforts. 

The  use  of  tokens  as  a  means  of  purchasing 
articles  at  the  canteens  seems  to  possess  a 
stimulating  effect,  the  men  feeling  that  they 
are   receiving  **  wages,"  and  spending  part  of 
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them  in  the  purchase  of  goods  like  ordinary 
marketing  folk. 

The  canteen  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  beneficial  features  of  the  institution,  acting 
as  it  does  as  an  incentive  to  the  men  to  work 
for  the  money  they  wish  to  spend  there.  Its 
fitting-up  and  administration  make  it  a  model 
canteen,  worthy  of  a  Guards'  regiment.  Its 
turnover  is  over  ;if 4,000  a  year.  It  presents 
a  busy  scene  when  the  workers  come  in  to 
invest  their  small  and  hard-earned  pay  in 
''extras"  or  luxuries.  The  evident  pride  with 
which  they  threw  down  the  coins  in  payment  of 
the  goods  they  purchased  was  in  itself  a  healthy 
symptom  of  something  like  self-respect  and 
self-independence.  This  was  more  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  men  to  whom  honest 
labour  was  a  new  experience,  and  its  sweets  a 
new  zest  in  life.  We  saw  many  belonging  to 
this  most  difficult  of  all  classes  toiling  hard  at 
piecework  for  the  very  modest  remuneration 
which  the  rules  of  the  establishment  provide. 

Even  in  the  comparatively  small  division  in 
which  the  worst  of  the  criminals  are  kept  in 
restraint,  the  only  part  of  Merxplas  which  is 
walled  in  or  has  a  prison-like  air,  the  men 
when  at  work  seem  less  like  prisoners  than 
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they  do  in  England,  although  the  system  of 
isolation  in  cells  and  chapel  was  very  much 
on  English  lines.  Shocking  characters,  too, 
some  of  them  were,  with  shocking  records  to 
their  discredit.  The  faces  of  some  of  the 
"bullies"  and  **immorals"  were  stamped  with 
the  extreme  of  degradation.  These  men  are 
rarely  allowed  to  mix  with  the  others,  and  are 
regarded  as  being  practically  beyond  the 
beneficial  influences  of  remedial  treatment, 
mentally  or  morally.  Most  of  them  are  here 
for  seven  years,  and  in  all  probability  they 
will  never  be  again  fit  members  of  Society,  if 
they  ever  were.  Bad  as  the  material  is, 
however,  those  responsible  for  their  religious 
teaching  never  lose  hope,  and  separate  services 
for  their  benefit  (no  others  being  allowed  to 
be  present)  afford  the  clergy  special  oppor- 
tunities of  reaching  them. 

The  officers,  and  sometimes  the  departmental 
head,  or  even  the  Director  himself  explain  to 
the  men  individually  that  if  they  cannot  work 
they  will  have  to  accept  the  alternative  of 
incarceration  in  cells  on  bread  and  water. 
Even  the  worst  of  them  speedily  discover 
that  work  pays  better  than  loafing.  In  this, 
as  in  other  respects,   Merxplas  is  a  school  of 
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industry,  and  quite  a  revelation  to  the  loafer. 
It  is  true  that  a  clever  man  may  earn  twice 
as  much  outside  by  begging  as  by  honest 
labour,  but  in  Belgium  the  way  of  the  beggar 
is  made  very  hard,  and  his  career  is  shortened 
by  the  police,  who  send  him  in  the  first  place 
to  Wortel,  and  then,  if  he  persists  in  his 
offence  of  vagrancy,  he  has  to  go  to  Merxplas. 
When  the  men  leave  the  institution  they 
generally  do  so  in  a  decent  outfit,  not  of  a 
uniform  type,  so  that  any  passer-by  might 
recognise  them  as  ex-inmates  of  Merxplas, 
but  as  varied  in  style  and  material  as  the 
clothes  of  the  average  respectable  work- 
ing man.  All  the  clothes  are  made  on  the 
premises,  of  excellent  material,  and  they  are 
sold  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  purchase  of  clothes  by 
outgoing  inmates,  except  the  amount  which 
has  been  accumulating  to  their  credit  during 
their  residence  by  deductions  from  their  wages. 
They  are  not  even  compelled  to  purchase 
clothes  at  all,  as  those  which  they  wore  on 
entering  the  institution  are  kept  in  stock  for 
them,  and  these  are  often  of  very  good  quality  ; 
the  inmates  being  sometimes  men  of  good 
social  position. 
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To  the  question :  "Is  it  wise  to  herd 
together  so  many  offenders  of  such  infinite 
variety  ? "  M.  Stroobant  answered  that  smaller 
classified  institutions  would  probably  have  more 
influence  for  good  upon  the  inmates,  but  un- 
doubtedly they  would  prove  more  costly.  The 
low  cost  of  Merxplas,  apart  from  its  good 
management,  is  due  to  its  size.  To  an 
enquiry  whether,  when  these  tramps  and 
vagrants  had  been  taught  to  work  and  to  like 
work,  and  had  in  them  the  makings  of  decent 
citizens,  they  could  be  transferred  to  passing- 
out  Homes  before  re-entering  the  world,  the 
Director  said  there  were  unfortunately  none. 
On  being  told  of  the  small  Labour  Homes 
of  the  Church  Army  he  admitted  that  by 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  his  colony 
they  were  probably  better  calculated  to  benefit 
directly  those  who  came  within  the  scope  of 
their  influence.  He  was  deeply  interested  to 
hear  of  these  small  Homes,  and  if  he  had  a 
free  hand  he  would  undoubtedly  attempt  to 
add  Homes  somewhat  on  these  lines  as  a 
branch  of  the  colony's  work.  He  insisted, 
however,  on  the  greater  cost  of  the  Churcli 
Army  system.  It  certainly  is  more  expensive, 
but  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  combine  the 
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advantages  of  both  systems,  and  still  effect  a 
great  improvement  on,  and  a  vast  saving  in, 
present  English  methods.  If  begging  were 
absolutely  prohibited  in  England,  and  if  all 
the  tramps  and  vagrants  and  loafers  of  this 
class  were  put  into  farm  colonies,  compelled 
to  work  on  the  land  and  in  shops,  and  given 
a  rate  of  pay  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  save 
a  little  money  and  buy  extras  for  themselves 
over  and  above  the  necessities  allowed  them 
in  the  Home,  the  present  cost  to  the  country 
of  1 6s.  per  head  per  week  could  probably  be 
reduced  to  4s.  Such  a  combination  of  the 
Church  Army  Labour  Homes  and  the  Land 
Colony  system  would  save  the  State  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  and  put 
thousands  of  men  in  the  way  of  becoming 
good  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  who  other- 
wise would  probably  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
incompetents  and  evil  -  doers — our  national 
scourge  and  danger. 

The  staff  at  Merxplas  is  comparatively  small, 
consisting  of  the  Director,  2  deputy  directors, 
I  doctor,  2  priests,  5  teachers,  19  clerks,  81 
warders,  and  6  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Men  are 
specially  chosen  from  among  the  colonists 
themselves    to    assist    the   staff   in    the  per- 
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formance  of  minor  duties.  This  has  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  men  themselves,  as  they 
feel  that  there  is  something  to  work  for.  About 
800  of  the  colonists  are  employed  in  domestic 
service ;  close  on  2,000  are  engaged  in  various 
industries,  and  some  1,500  as  farm  labourers 
and  in  other  work  on  the   land. 

What  is  the  permanent  effect  of  this  system 
on  the  individual  ?  About  90  per  cent,  are 
habitual  inmates  ;  outside,  this  class  of  man 
cannot  keep,  from  drink.  If  he  finds  work  he 
loses  it  and  returns  to  the  colony.  Inside  he 
is  free  from  temptation,  and  is  content  to  work 
well.  The  results,  therefore,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  reformation,  are  on  the  whole  most  dis- 
appointing. Nevertheless,  the  establishment  in 
this  country  of  a  penal  colony  or  colonies  on 
the  Merxplas  model  to  deal  with  this  class  of 
man  seems  to  be  a  necessity.  It  should  be 
more  classified,  however,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  worst  class  of  criminal  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  vagrants ;  and  the 
tramps  and  vagrants  themselves  should  be 
segregated  in  ''  graded  "  houses.  Such  colonies 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  clearing  our 
cities  of  a  large  loafing  population  who  will 
not  work,  but  to  secure  beneficial  results  it  is 
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absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  Homes  conducted 
by  philanthropic  effort  on  strongly  religious 
lines  to  receive  the  colonists  on  discharge.  If 
they  were  carried  on  by  the  State  their  object 
would  be  defeated. 

A  thing  that  cannot  fall  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  to  Merxplas  is  the 
covering  of  the  walls,  both  in  the  rooms  and 
in  the  passages,  and,  in  fact,  every  available 
space,  with  mottoes  and  proverbs.  Some  of 
them  seemed  good  ;  most  of  them  very  much 
to  the  point,  but  some  mere  platitudes.  M. 
Stroobant  was  obliging  enough  to  have  a  list 
of  them  made  for  us  which  he  designated 
**  Maximes  et  Reflexions."  Some  of  them  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  quote,  and  are  not 
unamuslng. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  : — 

Dans  le  verre  qu'il  tient  de  sa  main  vacillante,  I'ivrogne 
boit  les  larmes,  le  sang,  la  vie  meme  de  sa  femme  et  de 
ses  enfants. 

La  misere  marche  derriere  la  paresse. 

II  vaut  mieux  avoir  k  faire  h  un  voleur  qu'  a  un  homme 
qui  ment  sans  cesse. 

L'alcoolisme  est  un  suicide,  il  peuple  I'hdpital,  la  prison, 
la  maison  des  fous. 

Le  genievre  ruineux  est  le  fossoyeur  de  nos  classes 
ouvrieres. 
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Les  bonnes  lectures  nourissent  Tesprit  et  forment  le  cceur. 

La  temperance  c'est  le  bonheur  a  bon  marche. 

Qui  aime  son  foyer  doit  fuir  la  boisson. 

La  sante  est  le  premier  des  outils,  ne  la  detruisons  pas 
en  buvant  de  Talcool. 

S'abandonner  a  la  colere,  c'est  souvent  venger  sur  sol 
la  faute  d'un  autre. 

Les  sentences  sont  comme  des  clous  aigus  qui  enfoncent 
la  v^rit^  dans  notre  souvenir. 

Les  bains  sont  indispensables,  parceque  nous  respirons 
par  1^  I'eau. 

Paresse  et  pauvretd  sont  soeurs  jumelles. 

Le  travail  nous  apporte  les  deux  biens  les  plus  pr^ieux 
du  monde ;  Toubli  et  Tesp^rance. 

L'oisivitd  conduit  le  riche  a  tous  les  vices  et  le  pauvre 
k  tous  les  crimes.' 

Le  necessaire  ne  manque  jamais  k  I'homme  laborieux. 

Ni  vingt  ans,  ni  vingt  francs,  ne  durent  toujours. 

Un  livret  de  la  caisse  d'epargne  est  un  certificat  de 
bonne  conduite. 

Aimer  le  travail,  pratiquer  I'dpargne,  fuir  les  cabarets, 
voil^  les  trois  moyens  de  reconqu^rir  definitivement  la 
liberte. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WORTEL 

After  a  long  day  at  Merxplas  the  Director 
placed  at  our  disposal  his  smart  dog-cart, 
in  which  we  drove  to  the  colony  of  Wortel, 
about  3  miles  away,  over  one  of  those  bumpy 
roads  which  the  traveller  in  Belgium  knows 
so  well. 

Wortel  is  not  exactly  a  part  of  the  Merxplas 
system,  and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  it,  the  two  being  connected  as  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  Belgian 
treatment  of  tramps  and  vagabonds.  It  is 
really  a  House  of  Refuge,  and  consists  of  two 
sections  —  Hoogstraeten  and  Wortel  proper, 
the  former  covering  272  acres,  and  the  latter 
1,408  acres.  The  inmates  of  this  colony  are 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those 
at  Merxplas.  The  long  periods  of  detention 
which  operate  at   Merxplas  are  not   in  force 
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at  Wortel,  where  any  inmate  has  the  right 
of  leaving  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  or 
even  before  that,  if  during  his  residence  at 
the  colony  he  has  earned  not  less  than 
128.  Most  of  the  able-bodied  men  qualify  to 
leave  in  three  months ;  but  some  of  the  semi- 
incapables  ask  permission  to  remain  on  after 
the  year  has  expired.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  one  learns  from  the  Belgian  official 
memorandum  that  this  House  of  Refuge  is 
exclusively  devoted  **to  the  internment  of 
unfortunate  adult  persons,  whom  their  age  or 
infirmities  render  incapable  of  working;  of 
those  whom  want  of  work  or  misfortune  alone 
have  driven  to  beggary  or  vagabondage,  and 
lastly,  of  those  who,  furnished  with  an  authori- 
sation from  a  commune,  present  themselves 
voluntarily."  These  voluntary  inmates  have  to 
get  the  sanction  of  the  Communal  Authorities 
of  the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  but  all 
the  others  are  sent  to  Wortel  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

Wortel  is  of  the  same  sandy  soil  as 
Merxplas,  thickly  planted  with  pines  and 
oaks.  The  Director,  who,  like  M.  Stroobant 
at  Merxplas,  speaks  only  French,  is  a  tall, 
kindly-natured  man  of  a  retiring   disposition, 
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and  holds  his  sway  over  the  inmates  chiefly 
by  his  skill  as  a  very  able  practical  farmer, 
and  by  his  sympathy  with  the  men  under  his 
charge,  and  his  personal  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  them.  The  inmates  numbered  800 
when  we  were  there,  but  in  the  winter  the 
numbers  rise  to  1,800. 

These  Wortel  people  are  of  a  more  hopeful 
order  than  those  of  Merxplas.  For  instance, 
no  criminals  are  sent  there,  and  the  majority 
of  the  inmates  are  first  offenders  for  begging, 
and  feeble  folk  of  various  sorts.  Many  of 
them  being  physically  handicapped  in  com- 
petition with  other  workers  in  the  outside 
world,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  weak 
in  character,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  percentage 
should  find  their  way  back  to  Wortel  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time.  But  if  they  do  come 
back  a  third  time  it  is  their  last  chance. 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  severer  discipline 
of  Merxplas. 

Wortel  is  not  a  profit-making  institution, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that 
it  was  so  nearly  self-supporting,  and  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  worked  out  at  such  a 
low  average.  The  net  cost  to  the  State  is 
about  4s.  4d.  per  week  per  man.     As  so  many 
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of  the  inmates  remain  only  two  or  three 
months,  and  as  many  of  them  on  coming 
into  the  institution  are  not  in  an  efficient 
working  condition,  this  is  an  extremely  satis- 
factory result,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  more  expensive  system  of  our  own  country. 
From  Wortel  the  inmates  pass  out  into  the 
world  with  no  prison  taint  on  them. 

Wortel  is  peopled  only  by  the  able-bodied, 
the  infirm  going  to  its  neighbour  Hoogstraeten, 
a  couple  of  miles  away.  The  system  of  pay- 
ment for  work  done,  in  operation  at  Merxplas, 
also  exists  here,  and  here  also,  as  at  Merxplas, 
wages  are  paid  in  tokens,  and  not  in  coin  of 
the  realm.  This,  of  course,  is  to  limit  the 
expenditure  to  the  canteen,  where  alone  these 
tokens  have  purchasing  power.  One-third  of 
the  wages  is  paid  as  it  is  earned,  the  balance 
being  reserved  till  the  inmate's  departure. 
The  minimum  wage  is  2d.  per  day,  but  by 
skill  or  industry  they  may  earn  up  to  3d. 
per  day.  This  is  a  fixed  wage,  the  piece- 
work system  not  being  in  operation  here.  It 
would  probably  be  an  advantage  if  the  men 
were  paid  by  piecework,  and  if  a  more 
scientific  system  of  classification  were  in  force 
— an  opinion  in  which   the   Director  himself 
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concurred.  At  present  the  men  are  classified 
only  according  to  wages. 

There  are  fifty  soldiers  stationed  at  Wortel  ; 
but  their  services  have  never  been  required. 
Offenders  against  discipline  are  punished  by 
being  given  inferior  work,  which  carries  with 
it  inferior  pay,  or  by  being  confined  to  cells 
on  bread  and  water  for  one  or  three  days. 
Among  i,ooo  inmates  there  are  not  as  a 
rule  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  the 
cells. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  authorities 
have  undoubtedly  shown  their  wisdom  in  estab- 
lishing these  colonies  of  Wortel  and  Merxplas 
near  to  each  other.  Wortel  grows  more  stock 
than  is  necessary  for  its  own  consumption, 
so  that  it  is  able  to  assist  Merxplas  in  that 
respect ;  while  the  latter  provides  for  many 
of  Wortel's  wants. 

With  the  question  of  Land  Colonies  continu- 
ally before  us  in  this  country,  Wortel  was  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest.  M.  Stroobant 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  farming,  but 
the  Director  of  Wortel  was  a  keen  farming 
expert.  He  was  far  more  sanguine  as  to 
the  possibility  of  farms  paying  their  own  way 
than    the    Director   at    Merxplas,    where    the 
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farm  accounted  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
the  deficit  on  the  colony.  It  was  indeed 
surprising  that  the  daily  cost  per  man  at 
Wortel  was  only  78  centimes  as  against  66 
centimes  at  Merxplas.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  general  moral  effect  on  human  beings  of 
being  put  to  work  in  the  open  air,  and  especi- 
ally to  look  after  cattle,  is  almost  invariably 
good ;  and  this  was  borne  out  at  Wortel  where 
the  men  appeared  to  be  fairly  contented  with 
their  lot.  Considering  their  past  history,  most 
of  them  must  have  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  their  stay  on  the  colony. 

The  question  arises  whether  such  semi-penal 
Labour  Colonies  would  be  compatible  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  England  if  they  were 
established  here.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  men  at  Wortel  are  drunkards.  Is  a  man 
whose  drunken  habits  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  retain  employment  to  be  regarded  as  a 
*'  free  "  man,  or  as  an  offender  against  Society, 
who  should  be  committed  to  an  institution  such 
as  this  and  detained  there?  Would  it  be  an 
advantage  to  take  these  drunkards  and  other 
wastrels  of  the  vagabond  class  from  their 
haunts,  and  put  them  in  a  Labour  Home 
for    a   fixed    period?      If    so,    are    Merxplas 
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and    Wortel   good    models    for    such    Labour 
Homes  ? 

We  have  indicated  a  good  many  points  in 
favour  of  the  Belgian  system  as  it  exists  in  the 
two  colonies,  and  some  in  which  criticism  is 
permissible.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  like 
the  size  of  Merxplas ;  individual  supervision 
and  remedial  treatment  is  hardly  possible  in 
a  home  containing  5,000  immoraux,  men  of 
weak  characters,  and  men  of  vicious  instincts 
and  habits.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  wrong 
that  men  convicted  of  offences  so  serious  as  to 
justify  long  sentences  should  be  allowed  to 
work  side  by  side  with  men  whose  chief  offence 
is  drunkenness,  and  others  who  are  not  offenders 
at  all — merely  unfortunates,  such  as  the  blind 
and  infirm.  The  authorities  at  Merxplas 
acknowledge  that  the  non-offenders  do  not 
influence  the  vicious  for  good,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  influence  operates  the 
other  way.  This  leads  us  back  to  the  point 
already  referred  to — that  there  should  be  more 
classification.  Classification  means,  of  course, 
decentralisation,  and,  in  our  opinion,  increased 
efficiency  and  higher  moral  results. 


CHAPTER  V 

VEENHUIZEN 

From  Antwerp  we  proceeded  through  Rotter- 
dam to  Meppel,  close  to  the  southern  border 
of  Friesland.  This  town  was  to  be  our  head- 
quarters from  which  to  view  the  Dutch  Labour 
Colonies.  Passing  through  Holland,  near  the 
Zuijderzee,  on  either  side  of  the  line  are  miles 
of  barren,  sandy  country,  which  evidently  would 
have  been  quite  unfit  for  vegetation  of  any 
other  kind,  more  or  less  recently  planted  with 
pines  of  various  descriptions.  The  soil  was  of 
the  poorest,  and  no  attempt  was  made  at  irriga- 
tion. This  was  a  specimen  of  land,  which,  in 
this  country,  would  be  given  up  as  hopeless, 
whereas  in  Holland  hundreds  of  people  were 
able  to  find  employment  in  planting  and 
looking  after  the  trees.  Humble  cottages 
were  dotted  about  here  and  there,  and  the 
peasants  at  least  were  able  to  earn   a  living 
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in  this  way.  At  the  voluntary  colony  at 
Frederiksoord,  which  we  visited  later  on, 
much  of  the  least  profitable  soil  was  devoted 
to  afforestation. 

Meppel  is  a  typical  little  out-of-the-way 
Dutch  town,  scrupulously  clean  and  prosperous 
looking,  where  evidently  the  Englishman  is  a 
rara  avis.  There  were  no  rich  and  no  poor, 
and  there  were  apparently  no  industries  in  the 
town  to  which  its  prosperity  could  be  attributed. 
Such  a  town  in  the  middle  of  an  agricultural 
district  forms  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
putting  people  back  on  the  land. 

A  short  railway  journey  the  following  morn- 
ing from  Meppel  to  Assen  brought  us  near  to 
Veenhuizen,  the  great  penal  colony  or  adult 
reformatory  of  Holland.  Assen  is  again  a 
typical  Dutch  town,  like  Meppel,  but  possibly 
still  more  well-to-do.  A  drive  along  the  banks 
of  a  long  straight  canal  brought  us  to  the 
confines  of  the  Veenhuizen  settlement.  The 
country  on  all  sides  is  of  the  same  arid 
description,  but  irrigation  is  carried  out 
extensively  by  means  of  canals  which  also 
serve  to  carry  the  traffic.  Nothing  would 
grow  in  the  ordinary  way  but  heath.  Affores- 
tation   is   largely  practised,    much   of  the  less 
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profitable  soil  being  thickly  studded  with  pines. 
These  bring  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
colony,  as  is  also  the  case  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  Merxplas.  We  could  not  help  regretting 
the  fact  that  hitherto  a  great  opportunity  has 
been  lost  in  this  country,  though  it  still  exists 
if  it  could  but  be  seized.  It  is  estimated  that 
if  the  forests  of  Ireland  had  been  looked  after 
in  former  times  they  would  now  represent 
a  value  of  ;^*  100,000,000  sterling,  and  in 
Scotland  th^re  is  a  vast  amount  of  vacant  land 
where  timber  might  well  be  grown.  The 
Landes  district  of  France  is  reckoned  to  have 
added  more  than  ^40,000,000  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  since  its  afforestation,  although 
forty  years  ago  that  part  of  France  was  the 
poorest.  Planting  operations  on  any  large 
scale  would  have  to  be  a  national  work 
because  of  their  large  initial  cost,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  any 
return  can  be  looked  for,  although  if  carried 
out  scientifically,  with  due  regard  to  climate 
and  soil,  it  would  probably  be  a  very 
profitable  undertaking  in  the  end.  Work  on 
a  smaller  scale  might  well  be  undertaken  by 
philanthropic  organisations  as  a  means  of 
helping  men  back  to  the  land,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  German  Labour  Colonies.  AH  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  least  as  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  timber  of  suitable 
kinds  as  Holland,  and  if  the  Government 
could  adopt  a  far-reaching  and  continuous 
scheme  of  afforestation,  beginning  with  waste 
Crown  lands,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  go  some 
distance,  at  all  events,  towards  checking  the 
exodus  from  the  country  districts,  and  the 
terrible  congestion  of  our  towns. 

It   is   difficult   as   one   nears  Veenhuizen  to 
realise   that   this   pleasant   land    was    once    a 
dreary  wilderness.     It  has  become  sufficiently 
fertile   and   productive   to  enable   a  family  to 
exist  on  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  and  farming 
on  a  small  scale  may  be  made  to  pay,  even 
under  the  hands  of  a  town-bred  man  incapable 
of  ever  becoming  a  really  good  farmer.     The 
entrance   to    the    colony    has   a   pleasing   and 
artistic  effect,   with   the  water   of  the   shining 
canals  running  close  to  and  through  the  settle- 
ment,   and    the    double    lines    of    high    trees 
flanking  the   long   straight   roadways.     There 
are  six  canals  which,  for  the  most  part,  were 
made  by  the  colonists  themselves. 

Provided    with     the     necessary    papers    of 
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introduction  from  the  English  Foreign  Office, 
we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Director, 
who  to  our  great  relief  was  a  first-rate  English 
scholar.  Dutch  is  all  very  well  for  those  that 
speak  it ;  but  if  the  Director's  attainments  had 
been  limited  to  his  own  language  we  should 
have  been  reduced  to  communicating  with  him 
by  means  of  signs. 

Before  starting  on  a  tour  of  inspection  he 
gave  us  a  short  history  of  this  interesting 
settlement.  Veenhuizen  contains  about  3,000 
inmates.  Up  to  1896  the  colony  was 
administered  by  the  Maatschappij  van 
Weldadigheid,  or  Society  of  Beneficence,  but 
in  that  year  the  Government  took  it  over  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Society  from  financial 
embarrassment. 

It  was  evident  that  this  colony  would  prove 
particularly  interesting  because  it  dealt  with 
that  large  section  of  the  community  which  is 
incapable  of  helping  itself,  which  private 
philanthropy  cannot  help,  and  which  is  un- 
suited  for  either  the  privileges  of  freedom 
or  the  restraint  of  prison,  that  is  to  say, 
beggars  and  drunkards.  It  is  of  special  value 
to  those  in  England  who  are  interested  in 
the  strengthening  and  reclamation  of  the  weak 
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and  vicious  among  us,  because  it  shows  the 
practical  appHcation  of  some  principles,  the 
adoption  of  which  Is  advocated  by  many 
persons  in  this  country. 

As  in  Belgium,  the  work  is  paid  for,  and 
at  rather  a  higher  rate  than  in  that  country. 
From  ^d.  to  4d.  per  day  was  given,  even  for 
work  on  the  land,  and  as  much  as  5s.  a  week 
could  be  earned  by  piecework  in  the  shops. 
The  wages  are  not  paid  In  tokens  here  as  in 
the  Belgian  colonies ;  which  raises  a  question 
as  to  whether  tokens  are  necessary  at  all.  In 
Belgium  the  idea  was  to  pay  In  tokens  because 
they  had  no  purchasing  power  outside  the 
settlement,  and  the  same  reason  would  suggest 
a  similar  precaution  here.  Two-thirds  of  a 
man's  earnings  might  be  spent  at  the  canteen, 
the  remaining  one-third  being  placed  to  his 
credit  at  the  Bank  until  he  had  served  his 
time.  It  is  a  weak  point  of  the  system  that 
a  man  is  able  to  earn  as  much  as  £"]  or  ^8, 
which  he  can  draw  out  on  his  release,  and 
spend  in  a  few  weeks'  debauch,  probably 
followed  shordy  by  a  further  term  of  im- 
prisonment. The  strictest  economy  was  ap- 
parent, and  all  wants  were  self-supplied,  so 
far  as  possible,   even  to  the  erection  of  new 
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buildings.  The  food  and  clothing  of  each 
inmate  cost  no  more  than  3d.  per  day,  and 
the  nett  cost,  amounting  to  about  3s.  8d.  per 
week,  is  borne  by  the  State,  and  not  shared  by 
the  Province  or  Municipality,  as  in  Belgium, 
The  wisdom  of  this  may  be  questioned,  as 
local  authorities  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  their 
powers  in  sending  persons  too  freely  to  the 
colony  when  they  do  not  share  the  cost. 

Veenhuizen  is  a  prison  in  one  sense,  but  a 
prison  without  walls.  It  is  a  prison,  too,  from 
which  the  inmates  may  escape  without  the 
risk  of  being  brought  back  again  unless  they 
repeat  the  offence — begging — for  which  they 
were  sent  there.  Formerly  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  the  colony,  but  for  four  years 
there  have  been  none,  and  thirty  warders, 
who  act  as  policemen,  are  a  sufficiently  strong 
force  to  keep  order  in  this  community.  The 
minimum  period  for  commitment  is  three 
months,  and  the  maximum  three  years,  but 
sometimes  the  maximum  is  imposed  upon  a 
beggar  on  his  first  conviction,  which  strikes 
the  English  mind  as  excessively  severe.  It 
is  an  astounding  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  are  convicted  as  the  result  of 
their  own  voluntary  surrenders ;  the  offenders 
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being  men  who  realise  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  competition  of  the  open  labour 
market  or  capable  of  keeping  *'  straight "  out- 
side. Here,  however,  they  can  do  admirable 
work,  and  in  some  cases,  where  they  are 
skilled  workmen,  their  surplus  earnings  go  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  weak  and  incompetent,  whose 
earnings  do  not  pay  for  their  keep. 

The  classification  of  the  inmates  is  partly 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence  which 
brought  them  here,  and  partly  by  their  skill, 
or  lack  of  it,  as  tradesmen.  Three-fifths  of 
the  inmates  are  Protestants,  and  the  remainder 
Roman  Catholics,  but  whether  one  or  the 
other  is  not  of  great  importance,  for  although 
there  are  two  churches  and  two  parsons, 
religion  does  not  seem  to  have  much  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  the  adherents  of  either. 
This  appeared  to  be  a  weak  spot,  and  the 
mightiest  power  for  reclamation  seemed  to  be 
to  a  large  extent  wanting. 

The  whole  settlement  is  under  the  control 
of  a  chief  director  and  two  co-directors,  but 
the  chief  director,  who  combined  intense  kind- 
ness with  general  tact  and  judgment,  was  not 
so   much   the    "governor"   of  a  prison   as   a 
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**  father  confessor,"  and  an  affectionate  despot, 
who  was  approachable  to  all  the  poor  creatures 
in  his  charge. 

During  our  interview  he  constantly  made 
use  of  the  English  word  decentralisation,  and 
no  doubt  if  he  had  an  absolutely  free  hand 
he  would  insist  on  further  classification.  He 
would  prefer  to  have  colonies  of  not  more 
than  600  men,  and  probably  far  less,  where  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Head  to  keep  in 
touch  with  each  individual.  As  it  is,  he  finds 
time  personally  to  see  any  inmate  who  wishes 
to  consult  him  on  any  important  matter,  or 
with  regard  to  his  future  welfare  on  his  release. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  is  excellent. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

VEENHUiZEN — {continued) 

The  big  farm,  the  big  dormitory,  and  the  big 
dining-room  of  Merxplas  are  not  approved 
at  Veenhuizen,  where  there  are  eighteen 
separate  homesteads  with  twenty  men  on 
each,  and  a  farmer  in  charge.  He  endeavours, 
by  his  personal  influence,  to  get  the  utmost 
amount  of  work  out  of  the  men  under  his 
care.  The  Director  attaches  importance  to 
the  principle  of  smaller  living  rooms  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  ones  capable  of  hold- 
ing i,ooo  men  each,  which  we  had  seen 
elsewhere. 

A  free  library,  with  games  and  writing 
paper,  is  at  the  disposal  of  all,  and  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  privilege.  All 
letters  received  and  sent  out  are  read  by  the 
authorities,  who  thus  have  a  good  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  their  men  and  their 
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circumstances.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  the 
penniless  wife  of  an  inmate  may  send  a  letter 
pleading  for  assistance.  This  leads  to  enquiry, 
and  usually  the  giving  of  assistance,  which  is 
effected  by  making  a  deduction  from  the 
husband's  earnings.  This  deduction,  however, 
is  made  from  the  man's  current  wages,  not 
from  the  reserve  pay,  so  that  the  assistance 
given  involves  him  in  self-denial  of  some  part 
of  the  *'  extras "  he  usually  obtains  from  the 
canteen. 

These  ** extras"  of  the  canteen  in  other 
colonies  usually  included  non-alcoholic  beer, 
but  here  it  is  disallowed,  not  because  it  would 
do  the  drinkers  any  harm,  but  because  it  is 
too  suggestive  of  the  ''real  article,"  which 
is  so  largely  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
this  institution.  The  inmates  may  have  such 
luxuries  as  coffee  or  chicory,  or  even  skimmed 
milk,  but  "no  schiedam,  no  beggars,"  says  the 
Director,  and  he  acts  upon  the  principle  of  his 
pregnant  remark,  even  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
cluding alcoholic  ''substitutes." 

The  food  may  not  be  very  varied,  and  the 
supply  not  over-generous,  but  that  the  standard 
of  health  of  the  inmates  is  high  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  usually  more  than 
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sixty  in  the  hospital  out  of  the  total  of  3,300 
inmates. 

The  dormitories  of  Veenhuizen  occupied 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  accommodation  of 
the  colony.  In  the  older  buildings  hammocks 
are  still  used,  but  in  the  more  modern  build- 
ings the  cubicle  system  of  dormitory  has  been 
introduced — with  excellent  results  to  the  men 
themselves.  The  Director  was  loud  in  praise 
of  his  dormitories,  and  pointed  with  much  pride 
to  the  fact  that  each  man  was  locked  in  securely 
for  the  night.  Considering  that  the  outer  doors 
were  also  locked  the  value  of  this  precaution 
was  not  self-evident,  and  the  danger  of  it  in 
case  of  fire  was  considerable. 

Veenhuizen  seemed  in  many  ways  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  Merxplas.  While  it  was 
not  such  a  triumph  of  organisation  there  was 
more  classification,  and  the  plan  of  parcelling 
out  the  men  who  were  doing  farm  work  on 
small  farms,  to  take  sixty  men  each,  was 
admirable. 

The  system  has  been  long  enough  in  opera- 
tion, and  over  an  area  wide  enough,  to  be 
thoroughly  tested  and  proved.  Applying  as 
it  does  to  so  low  and  hopeless  a  class  it  is 
a  remarkable   success.      It   is    humane,    it  is 
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elevating,    it     is     economically    sound,    it     is 
practical  and  practicable. 

Veenhuizen  has  an  advantage  over  Merxplas 
in  the  fact  that  it  possesses  the  co-operation 
of  several  small  Labour  Homes  in  leading 
towns  of  Holland,  very  similar  to  the  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Church 
Army.  Like  the  Church  Army's  Homes 
these  houses,  called  Doorganghuis  (Passing- 
out  House),  are  in  touch  with  the  various 
prison  centres.  They  are  invaluable  as  a 
means  of  finding  outside  situations  for  the 
inmates  who  would  otherwise  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  work  with  the  reformatory  taint 
upon  them.  About  two -thirds  of  the  first- 
class  men  going  through  these  Passing-out 
Houses  find  employment.  With  this  splendid 
example  one  could  not  but  wish  once  more 
for  the  extension  of  the  system  in  England, 
on  voluntary  lines,  but  as  a  part  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Under  such  a  system  all  the  wastrels 
and  vagrants  of  the  community  might  by 
degrees  be  brought  under  reformative  and 
corrective  influences,  taught  to  be  self-reliant, 
trained  in  useful  habits  and  occupations, 
stimulated  to  labour  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  its  rewards,  and  graded  according  to 
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character  and  capacity,  so  that  they  might 
emerge  from  the  door  of  the  Doorganghuis 
into  the  world  as  free,  self-supporting,  and 
self-respecting  men. 

The  officers  of  the  colony  at  Veenhuizen 
receive  into  their  care,  in  the  first  instance, 
these  thousands  of  men  upon  whom  Society 
has  set  its  ban  as  derelicts  and  undesirables, 
loathing  work  with  the  same  consistency  that 
they  shirk  soap  and  water,  and  having  no 
future  (but  for  this  institution  and  others  like 
it)  except  slum  homes,  criminal  associations, 
and  a  prison  career.  With  this  unpromising 
material  they  have  produced  magnificent 
results.  If  the  system  came  to  a  dead  stop 
there,  it  would  still  have  to  be  acclaimed  as 
a  singularly  successful  means  of  protecting  the 
community  from  such  men  and  women,  while 
building  up  their  broken-down  physical  force, 
strengthening  their  moral  fibre,  and  filling 
their  days  with  useful  labour.  But  the  system 
does  not  stop  there.  Its  authors  and  admini- 
strators recognise  that  where  3,000  men 
are  housed  together  for  months  or  years, 
their  life  must  be  more  or  less  barrack-like, 
their  individuality  more  or  less  obliterated  by 
routine — each  poor  fellow,  in  fact,  learning  to 
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feel  that  he  is  a  numbered  machine  rather 
than  a  man. 

So  the  officers  of  the  colony  pass  those  of 
the  inmates  who  have  graduated  into  the  first 
class  to  the  Doorganghuis,  where  the  work  of 
reclamation  is  continued  until  it  is  completed. 
Not  all,  of  course,  regain  their  self-reliance  and 
self-respect.  Some  never  had  either  to  regain. 
Some  are  constitutionally  or  morally  lacking  in 
just  that  one  quality  which  would  qualify  them 
for  honest  toil  and  an  honest  life,  and  once 
freed  from  restraint  and  thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources  lapse  gradually,  and  some- 
times immediately,  into  loose  habits  and  evil 
associations.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  system 
is  successful  in  raising  a  few  from  the  most 
degraded  conditions  of  life  to  the  grade  of 
a  first-class  inmate,  and  passing  them  on 
ultimately  to  the  community  as  industrious 
workmen. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  system  is  that 
this  is  not  a  prison,  nor  are  its  inmates  treated  as 
criminals.  The  primary  purpose  is  not  punish- 
ment but  reclamation.  Of  course,  behind  it  all, 
there  is  the  self-defensive  instinct  of  a  com- 
munity against  the  idle  and  vicious,  who — if 
permitted  to   inflict   themselves   upon   Society 
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with  unrestrained  licence,  as  they  do  to  a 
great  extent  in  England — must  be  an  ever- 
present  public  menace.  Society  might  protect 
itself  by  sending  them  to  prison,  but  Society 
has  a  higher  and  nobler  duty.  It  owes  it  to 
the  morally  weak  and  helpless  among  its 
members  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
reformation  that  prison  life  does  not  supply. 
This  institution  does  provide  that  opportunity. 
We  like  its  system  of  classification,  although 
it  might  be  carried  still  farther,  because  it  is 
important  to  give  each  inmate  of  a  home  a 
sense  of  individualism  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  full  recognition  of  the  manhood  that  is 
in  him. 

The  system  of  graduated  payment  might  be 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  until  each  worker 
realised  that  he  was  receiving  something 
approximating  to  the  full  measure  of  his  earn- 
ings. The  system  as  a  whole  is  good,  because 
in  the  process  of  time — and  not  a  very  long 
time  either — the  appointed  work  ceases  to  be 
a  task,  and  becomes  a  means  whereby  the 
worker  may  win  comforts  and  privileges.  It 
is  good,  because  it  does  not  let  go  of  a  man 
from  the  hour  he  is  lifted,  drink-sodden  and 
sin-sodden,   from    the   gutter,   to  the  hour  he 
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steps  from  the  door  of  the  Doorganghuis  an 
honest  workman. 

The  system  is  good  also  because  economy 
of  administration  and  the  application  of  sound 
business  principles  makes  it  possible  for  the 
work  of  a  House  of  Correction,  a  House  of 
Reformation,  and  a  Philanthropic  Home  to  be 
combined  and  carried  out  at  a  cost  to  the 
community  of  a  few  pence  per  day  per  inmate. 

At  the  present  time  an  inmate,  by  his  good 
behaviour  and  the  steadiness  with  which  his 
reserve  pay  mounts  up,  may  get  a  remarkably 
early  discharge.  He  may  be  committed  for 
three  years,  and  yet  get  out  in  six  months.  A 
discharge  under  such  conditions,  is,  of  course, 
indicative  of  speedy  reformation,  and  the  fact 
counts  for  the  man's  advantage  when  he 
becomes  a  free  workman  again.  A  case 
recently  happened  of  one  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Veenhuizen  for  three  years,  and 
was  back  again  in  the  service  of  his  late 
master  in  three  months.  More  grading,  more 
classification,  more  stimulus  of  good  pay,  and 
there  would  be  more  cases  like  that. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  most  hopeful  cases 
inside  become  the  most  hopeless  outside.  One 
man  who  had  left  Veenhuizen  not  long  before 
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we  visited  the  place,  had  done  so  well,  and 
had  saved  his  small  surplus  earnings  of  a  few 
pence  a  day  so  consistently,  that  his  reserve 
pay  had  accumulated  beyond  £6.  Yet  he  was 
back  again  penniless  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  Minister  oi 
Justice  sanctions  a  release  before  the  full  term 
of  commitment  has  expired  hardly  seems  wise. 
It  looks  like  a  desire  to  isolate  these  men  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  rather  than  a  desire 
to  encourage  them  to  come  back  to  it  again. 
Yet,  inconsistently  enough,  escape  seems  to  be 
winked  at.  If  an  inmate  leaves  any  of  his 
reserve  pay  when  he  deserts  the  institution, 
and  is  able  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
police  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term, 
he  may  claim  the  whole  of  his  reserve  pay. 

One  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  the  comedy 
that  has  to  be  gone  through  by  a  would-be 
inmate.  If  a  man  has  drifted  into  the  condition 
of  a  drunkard  or  tramp,  and  wishes  to  get  into 
Veenhuizen  to  pull  himself  together  he  cannot 
do  so  unless  he  becomes  an  offender.  To  do 
this  he  walks  up  to  a  policeman,  begs  from 
him,  and  is  promptly  arrested  and  committed ! 

We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  these 
large  colonies.     But  when   criticism  has  been 
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exhausted  there  still  remains  the  great  funda- 
mental fact  that  there  is  here  a  great  and 
successful  institution,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
not  in  England,  but  the  like  of  which  we  must 
have  if  the  hordes  of  vagrants  and  drunkards 
and  incompetents  who  infest  the  community  are 
to  be  transformed  into  healthy,  clean-living, 
and  self-reliant  men  and  women. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FREDERIKSOORD 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  voluntary   Labour 

Colony  of  Frederiksoord,  which  is  situated  near 

Steenwyk,  some  few  miles  from  Meppel.     It  is 

the  most  important  of  a  group  of  three  colonies, 

the  other  two  being  Willemsoord  and  Wilhel- 

minasoord — the  three  combined  having  a  total 

population  of  3,000. 

Frederiksoord   was   the  first  Dutch  Labour 

Colony,  and  was  one  of  those  founded  in  18 18 

by      the     Maatschappij     van      Weldadigheid, 

Among   the   objects   of  this  Society  was  the 

formation   of   colonies   for    the    repression    of 

mendicity,  colonies  for  the  aged  and  those   in 

want,  and  colonies  for  agricultural  instruction. 

**  Help  the  people  and  improve  the  land,"  was 

the   motto   of  General   van    den    Bosch,    the 

founder,  and  it  is  still  the  motto  of  the  Society. 

The  idea  with  regard  to  this  particular  group 

of  colonists  was  to  assist  the  poor  by  forming 
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them  into  communities  and  giving  them  work 
which  would  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
resources  of  the  nation  by  putting  otherwise 
unprofitable  land  to  good  use.  On  the 
foundation  of  these  colonies,  a  tract  of  heath- 
land  containing  about  1,200  acres  was 
purchased  for  ;^4,46o,  the  money  being  raised  on 
loan  repayable  by  instalments  in  sixteen  years 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Additional  land 
was  bought  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1827, 
the  free  colonies  covered  altogether  an  area 
of  2,900  acres;  the  colony  of  veterans,  1,253 
acres;  and  the  beggar  colonies,  4,280  acres; 
altogether  8,433  acres,  upon  which  were  placed 
6,751  people,  including  officials.  The  Society 
also  owned  5,000  acres  of  heath-land  not  in 
cultivation.  The  land  originally  cost  from  22s. 
to  23s  per  acre.  The  beggar  colonies  have 
since  been  taken  over  by  the  State  in  1896, 
as  already  mentioned. 

Frederiksoord  continues  to  be  a  voluntary 
institution,  and  it  differs  from  the  colonies 
already  described,  in  the  important  fact  that 
it  is  not  used  for  men  of  the  criminal  classes. 
It  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  Utopian  in  its 
purposes,  if  not  in  its  methods,  for  it  aims  at 
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taking  the  surplus  labourers  of  large  towns, 
such  as  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
Hague,  with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
putting  them  in  communities  on  the  land. 
Men  and  women  have  thus,  in  middle  age, 
to  acquire  new  habits  of  life,  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  of  industry,  and  to 
transform  themselves,  by  their  own  efforts, 
from  town-bred  workers  into  agriculturists. 
Nothing  but  the  best  possible  management 
could  make  such  an  effort  a  success,  and  it 
appeared  that  this  condition  was  not  altogether 
fulfilled,  and  that  something  more  might  be 
done  to  make  the  colony  more  profitable. 
For  example,  in  this  land  of  canals,  Frederiks- 
oord  has  none.  Nevertheless,  with  some  oi 
the  worst  soil  in  Holland  to  deal  with,  and 
an  insufficient  water  supply,  these  unskilled 
men  and  women  from  the  towns  have  built 
up  a  model  garden  city,  in  which  they  appear 
to  be  happy  and  contented,  and  are  certainly 
comfortable  and  healthfully  employed.  Under 
other  circumstances  they  might  have  sunk 
lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale,  until  most 
of  them  and  their  children  became  a  charge 
on  the  State,  or  dependent  upon  charitable 
support. 
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The  farmer-director  who  received  us  fortu- 
nately spoke  German.  He  had  only  recently 
been  appointed,  and  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  future,  quite  hoping  to  make  the  colony 
self-supporting  in  course  of  time.  Without 
extraordinary  management  and  the  provision 
of  canals,  we  fear  this  hope  is  an  elusive  one. 

Frederiksoord  is  prettily  laid  out  with  a 
central  road  along  which  are  placed  all  the 
important  buildings,  such  as  the  post-office 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches.  The  area  of  the  settlement  is  now 
about  5,000  acres,  and  if  put  up  to  auction  it 
would  probably  fetch  nearly  all  that  has  been 
spent  on  it.  The  stock  comprises  about  160 
milch  cows,  200  calves,  and  1,000  pigs;  and 
employment  on  the  farm  is  given  to  about 
125  men  in  summer  and  250  in  winter,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  lower  price  of  labour 
to  do  more  reclamation  work. 

When  a  man,  his  wife  and  family  fall  on 
evil  times  in  one  of  the  large  Dutch  towns, 
they  are  taken  in  hand  by  the  Maatschappij 
van  Weldadigheid  and  sent  to  Frederiksoord 
or  one  of  the  other  colonies.  There  the  man 
is  given  a  small  plot  of  land  and  a  cottage 
residence,    where   light   work   is  provided  for 
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the  wife  and  children ;  the  husband  being  put 
to  basket-weaving,  brick-making,  or  general 
farm  work.  In  process  of  time,  if  the  man 
seems  to  be  qualified  to  become  a  farmer  he 
is  put  in  possession  of  a  farm  of  from  6  to  20 
acres,  enjoying  the  status  of  a  **  free  Boer " 
with  its  independence,  better  living  and  greater 
advantages  generally.  The  chief  advantage 
seems  to  be  that  the  free  Boer  is  entitled 
to  rely  upon  the  Society  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  in  his  maintenance,  whereas  the 
tenant-farmer  has  no  such  resource.  During 
the  qualifying  time  the  colonist's  children  are 
educated  and  cared  for,  and  trained  in  farm 
work  or  useful  trades,  so  that  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  outside  the 
colony  when  they  reach  maturity.  For  his 
cottage  and  small  plot,  usually  about  an  acre, 
the  colonist  pays  a  rent  of  45s.  per  year 
during  the  qualifying  period,  and  as  a  rule 
he  works  half  the  time  on  his  own  plot 
and  half  on  the  general  farm,  at  a  wage  of 
about  3s.  6d.  a  week,  which  seems  low,  but 
is  probably  quite  as  much  as  his  labour  is 
worth. 

When   the   colonist   becomes    a    free    Boer 
money    is   lent   him    by   the    Society   for    the 
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purpose  of  stocking  and  improving  his  farm. 
The  advance  bears  no  interest,  and  the  farm 
and  stock  stand  as  security  for  its  repayment. 
The  total  amount  outstanding  as  advances  to 
free  Boers  has  fallen,  in  ten  years,  from  ;^2,684 
to  £iy6gij  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  the  settlement.  The  Boers 
pay  rent  varying  from  £s  ^^  jC^  a  year  for 
their  land,  besides  a  small  rent  for  the  use 
of  stock,  and  these  payments  are  kept  up  with 
most  praiseworthy  regularity. 

There  are  about  1 50  of  these  free  holdings 
altogether,  and  the  success  of  the  farmers 
varies  considerably.  Some  are  surprisingly 
successful,  considering  the  poor  land,  and  the 
poor  material  which  many  of  the  men  offer. 
Complete  failures  are  rare,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  comfort  and  contentment  are  very 
general.  We  were  introduced  to  one  farmer, 
sixty  years  old,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  colony 
since  his  infancy.  He  was  possessed  of  three 
cows,  two  pigs  and  their  litters,  and  a  couple 
of  calves,  all  of  which  dwelt  in  the  barn 
attached  to  the  cottage.  The  animals  appeared 
to  live  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  man, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Irish  pig.  This 
man  seemed  to  be  making  a  comfortable  living 
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out  of  his  small  holding.  The  cottage  was 
extremely  small,  but  scrupulously  clean,  and  a 
grandfather's  clock  in  one  corner  would  have 
excited  the  envy  of  a  connoisseur.  The 
cottage  seemed  to  consist  of  two  rooms  only, 
but  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  sleeping 
accommodation,  the  colonist  opened  doors 
leading  to  two  large  cupboards  containing 
beds.     In  each  cupboard  was  a  tiny  window. 

In  Holland,  or  at  Frederiksoord,  at  all 
events,  they  are  evidently  not  troubled  with 
building  bye-laws. 

Here  the  man  and  his  daughter  lived  and 
worked,  and  were  satisfied  with  honest  toil, 
simple  pleasures,  wholesome  food,  and  no 
debts.  The  Society  maintained  the  cottage 
at  a  cost  of  from  i6s.  to  24s.  a  year;  the 
initial  outlay,  including  the  cost  of  the  barn, 
having  been  ;^i50. 

Farming  is  carried  on  partly  on  co-operative 
principles.  All  the  milk  produced  is  sent 
to  the  Society's  dairy,  where  the  cream  is 
placed  in  numbered  bottles  and  credited  to 
the  colonist ;  the  skim  milk  being  returned  to 
him.  This  dairy  is  similar  to  the  famous 
dairies  of  Denmark  which  we  visited  later  on. 

The    old    folk    without    wives    or    husbands 
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club  together  in  handsome  buildings,  and  so 
enjoy  a  comfortable  old  age.  A  priest  and 
a  pastor  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
community ;  the  little  church  and  chapel  being 
each  provided  with  a  parsonage  and  a  stipend 
of  about  ;^8o  yearly  by  the  State. 

The  cottages  are  now  built  on  rather  a 
larger  scale  than  the  one  which  we  visited, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  older  ones.  There 
are,  in  all,  six  separate  farms,  worked  directly 
by  the  Society,  besides  two  which  are  let  to 
farmers  outside  the  Society  for  £i6o  each. 
It  is  unsatisfactory  that  these  farms,  each  of 
which  would  provide  homes  for  a  large  number 
of  free  Boers,  have  to  remain  in  the  Society's 
hands,  for  it  indicates  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  colonists  qualify  as  such.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  most  of  them 
are  feeble  in  body,  and  possibly  also  in  mind 
to  some  extent,  when  they  join  the  colony, 
and  consequently  afford  very  poor  material 
to  work  on.  Taking  the  colony  all  round,  it 
appeared  that  by  hard  work  both  colonist  and 
free  farmer  are  just  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  no  more.  Few  of  them  seemed 
to  be  able  to  lay  by  anything  in  the  Bank, 
though  the  progressive  reduction  in  the  loans 
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due  to  the  Society  indicates  that  in  some  cases, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  over 
and  above  the  bare  cost  of  existence. 

The  results  of  our  impressions  of  Frederiks- 
oord  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  free  Boers  can  earn  a  living  and 
pay  interest  to  the  Society  on  their  advances, 
and  in  some  cases  instalments  on  account  of 
principle  as  well. 

2.  The  colonists  can  exist  with  the  aid  of 
the  work  given  to  them  on  the  Society's 
farms,  but  not  otherwise. 

3.  The  colony  might  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
be  made  to  pay  its  way,  if  due  regard  were 
had  to  economy  in  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  buildings,  and  if  canals  were  provided. 

4.  No  man  coming  direct  from  a  town  could 
at  first  get  a  living  out  of  a  farm,  if  he  had  to 
work  it  on  his  own  account,  and  without  the 
help  of  the  Society's  co-operative  system. 

In  comparison  with  the  more  sordid  life 
of  the  penal  settlements  of  Merxplas  and 
Veenhuizen,  the  healthy  and  happy  life  led 
by  these  poor  respectable  folk  at  Frederiks- 
oord  is  refreshing.  In  many  respects  the 
colony  is  more  ideal  than  practical,  but 
we   came   away  strengthened    in    our   opinion 
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that  very  small  farms,  not  too  remote  from 
one  another  to  be  worked  on  the  co-operative 
system,  may  be  made  to  pay,  and  that  they 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  settlers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of  sending  men, 
more  particularly  those  over  forty,  without 
previous  knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  the  land, 
was  forcibly  impressed  on  us,  and  it  seems  to 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  do  so  unless  consider- 
able support  and  help  are  afforded  at  the 
outset. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

lUhlerheim 

LuHLERHEiM  has  been  described  as  the  best 
Labour  Colony  in  Germany,  and  it  seemed  to 
justify  the  description.  It  is  some  lo  miles 
distant  from  Wesel,  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
almost  on  the  boundary  of  Westphalia.  It  is 
well  situated,  being  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
industrial  life  of  Germany — that  black  country 
which  the  great  iron  works  at  Essen  have 
rendered  so  famous. 

Liihlerheim  has  a  history  of  some  eighteen 
years,  and  during  that  time  nearly  7,000  men 
have  passed  through  it.  It  was  founded  by 
a  charitable  society,  and  is  maintained  partly 
by  means  of  a  Government  grant,  averaging 
;^500  a  year,  and  partly  by  collections  made 
among  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces. 

We  happened  to  choose  a  Sunday  for  our 
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visit,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  share  the 
mid-day  meal  with  the  Hausvater,  We  were 
greatly  impressed  by  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  personality  with  a  quiet,  humble  dignity, 
and  he  has  evidently  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  inmates  of  his  Home.  It  was 
easy  to  see  he  has  very  great  influence  over 
them.  His  three  assistants,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  sat  down  at  table  with  us,  and  they 
were  very  much  amused  to  see  a  picture, 
taken  from  an  English  magazine,  represent- 
ing Liihlerheim  oxen  drawing  a  cart.  They 
recognised  the  cattle  as  old  friends. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  175 
inmates ;  but  in  winter,  when  work  is  scarce, 
this  number  is  considerably  augmented.  All 
the  inmates  are  there  voluntarily,  although 
most  of  them  have  been  in  prison  at  some 
time  or  other.  Many  return  time  after  time, 
finding  the  struggle  against  the  temptations 
of  the  outside  world  too  hard  to  be  borne. 
Probably  the  history  of  most  of  them  is  that 
of  the  inmate  who  acted  as  engineer  of  the 
establishment,  and  who  remarked  in  broken 
English  (he  had  served  in  the  stoke-hold  of 
a  tramp  steamer),  "  Here  I  am  my  own  boss, 
but  when  I  am  away  Schnapps  is  boss." 
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The  colony  is  approached  through  a  pine- 
forest,  and  when  first  established  it  consisted 
of  a  heather  moorland.  It  is  about  400  acres 
in  extent,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  colonists  is  the  reclaiming 
of  the  land  by  digging  up  the  iron-stone  to 
a  depth  of  20  inches.  For  this  they  are 
paid  2  pfennig  a  square  yard,  and  the  most 
experienced  men  can  earn  about  4s.  a  week. 
Part  of  the  uncultivated  land  has  been  planted 
with  pine  trees,  which  do  well  in  the  com- 
paratively poor  and  barren  soil.  Here,  again, 
we  saw  the  benefit  of  afforestation,  even  on 
so  small  a  scale.  It  supplies  occupation  not 
only  for  the  existing  generation  of  inmates, 
but  for  generations  to  come,  when  the  trees 
have  become  merchantable.  It  also  utilises 
land  which  would  otherwise  lie  unprofitable. 

About  half  of  the  land  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  the  institution  produces 
all  its  own  food  and  milk,  and  breeds  and  sells 
a  considerable  amount  of  live  stock,  besides 
supplying  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is,  however,  far  from  being  self- 
supporting.  The  average  cost  per  man  per 
day,  including  wages,  is  is.  The  true  cost, 
however,  is  not  so  heavy  as  this,  because  the 
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men's  labour  is  producing  wealth  by  improving 
the  land.  The  actual  income  from  work  done 
is  about  ^i,6oo  a  year,  chiefly  from  the  sale 
of  live  stock  and  dairy  produce,  and  outside 
work  done  for  neighbouring  farmers.  The 
best  men  are  sent  out  to  farms,  as  required, 
the  charge  being  i  mark,  50  pfennigs  (is.  6d.) 
per  day,  the  colony  getting  the  mark,  and  the 
odd  pfennigs  going  to  the  account  of  the 
worker. 

Each  man  receives  3d.  a  week  for  tobacco, 
and  out  of  the  balance  he  pays  for  clothing 
supplied  by  the  establishment,  the  ultimate 
remainder  being  banked  for  him.  All  tailor- 
ing and  shoe-making  is  done  on  the  premises. 
Most  of  the  building  required  has  also  been 
done  by  the  colonists,  including  rebuilding 
after  a  fire  which  did  extensive  damage. 
Like  Merxplas,  the  colony  is  able  to  supply 
all  its  own  requirements. 

The  paid  staff  consists  of  the  Hausvater 
and  his  wife,  the  Hausmutter,  together  with 
three  Bruder  who  are  qualifying  to  become 
Hausvater,  All  other  posts,  some  of  them  of 
great  responsibility,  are  filled  by  the  colonists 
themselves. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  colony  was  not  that 
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of  a  prison  or  reformatory,  but  of  a  home,  with 
a  kind  father  and  mother  trying  to  make  a 
large  family  of  children  happy  while  teaching 
them  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  men 
seemed,  without  exception,  so  far  as  one  could 
judge  on  so  short  a  visit,  to  be  contented, 
perhaps  too  contented,  for  there  appeared  to 
be  very  little  eagerness  to  improve  and  get 
away  from  the  place.  Most  of  the  men  are 
workmen  from  the  towns.  A  few  clerks  and 
men  of  a  better  station  are  received,  but  men 
of  this  class  are  found  to  be  hopeless  after 
thirty.  Below  that  age  they  might  possibly 
settle  down  to  farm  life,  but  not  afterwards. 

Incidentally,  we  were  informed  that  no 
possible  persuasion  will  induce  a  German  to 
emigrate  to  a  German  colony.  He  much 
prefers  to  starve  at  home.  Why  this  should 
be  so  we  do  not  care  to  hazard  an  opinion, 
seeing  that  Germans  make  excellent  settlers 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United  States. 

We  attended  a  short  religious  service  held 
in  the  dining-hall,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  chapel  by  the  addition  of  a  portable  altar 
with  a  white  marble  cross  on  an  altar-cloth 
of  black  and  gold.  The  altar  and  its  orna- 
ments were  the  handiwork  of  inmates.     The 
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resemblance  to  a  chapel  was  increased  by 
the  decorations  of  the  walls,  large  crayon 
drawings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  copy 
of  the  celebrated  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  These  also  were  the  work  of  one 
of  the  colonists,  a  man  who,  but  for  his  failing 
of  drink,  could  have  earned  a  living  by  his 
artistic  talents  in  another  sphere  of  life.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  good  Hausvater  that 
he  seated  himself,  not  with  the  other  officers 
of  the  institution,  but  among  the  oldest  of 
the  inmates.  Every  alternate  Sunday  he 
conducts  the  service  himself,  but  on  this 
particular  Sunday  it  was  not  his  turn  to  do 
so.  The  service,  taken  by  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  was  deeply  interesting.  One  could 
survey  the  faces  of  nearly  200  men  at  once, 
and  one  could  not  help  recollecting  that  there 
was  probably  not  one  among  them  whose  life 
was  not  a  tragedy,  and  there  must  have  been 
many  whose  memories  held  horrible  and 
shameful  deeds  of  darkness.  Few  had  hope 
for  the  future  stamped  on  their  faces,  but  few 
looked  hopelessly  dejected.  The  singing  of 
German  chorales,  led  by  a  choir  of  inmates, 
always  impressive  from  their  volume  of  sound 
and  noble  harmonies,  was  never  more  so  than 
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when  rendered  by  these  200  failures  in  whose 
lives  there  was  so  little  of  harmony  or  melody. 
They  listened  patiently,  if  without  great  interest, 
to  the  address. 

A  brass  band  of  thirteen  performers  gave 
some  selections  after  the  service.  They 
showed  to  advantage  in  their  rendering  of 
chorales,  but  a  composition  of  Beethoven's 
proved  to  be  too  ambitious  for  them. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with  Liihlerheim, 
and  yet  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  that, 
except  as  a  haven  of  peace  and  protection 
from  self,  it  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  succeed 
in  affecting  many  permanent  reclamations. 
Very  few  men  leave  to  go  to  situations,  and 
the  same  men  return  over  and  over  again. 
The  colony  is  much  too  large  for  one  man 
to  manage,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  head, 
with  however  good  intentions,  to  get  into 
personal  touch  with  every  one  under  his 
charge,  and  the  colonists  are,  therefore,  left 
very  much  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  as 
much  failures  as  themselves,  and  have  no 
message  of  hope  or  comfort  to  deliver.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  very  fact  of  so  great 
a  number  of  men  unaccustomed  to  regular 
work     and    without    well  -  founded     hope     of 
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obtaining  any,  being  herded  together  could 
not  fail  to  exert  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  new  arrivals.  The  hopelessness  of  the 
older  inmates,  which  is  felt  even  if  not 
avowed,  must  communicate  itself  to  the  new 
ones,  and  must  quickly  numb  their  possible 
aspirations  after  a  fresh  start. 

There  seems  to  be  practically  no  attempt 
made  to  place  the  men  in  situations  on  their 
leaving  the  colony,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  men  thus  thrown  loose  on  the  world 
should  find  it  hard  to  stand  alone  and  should 
soon  return.  If  the  colony  were  more  in 
touch  with  the  excellent  system  of  Labour 
Bureaux  that  exists  in  Germany,  it  might  be 
effectual  in  improving  matters  in  this  respect. 


CHAPTER   IX 

BIELEFELD 

On  our  way  from  Luhlerheim  to  Hamburg,  we 
stopped  for  a  few  hours  to  pay  a  visit — not  the 
first — to  the  colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia, 
which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
philanthropic  enterprise  in  Europe.  Herr  von 
Bodelschwingh,  who  founded  the  colony  in 
1867,  and  is  still  at  its  head,  is  a  man  note- 
worthy for  his  organising  power  and  force  of 
character.  By  birth  he  is  a  Freiherr,  or  baron, 
of  an  ancient  Westphalian  family,  and  his  father 
was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  afterwards  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  his  youth 
Herr  von  Bodelschwingh  was  a  school-fellow 
of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  and  he  has 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  kindness  of  all 
three  German  Emperors.  His  administrative 
skill,  inherited  and  acquired,  is  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  ardent  love  for  the  physically  and 
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morally  sick  who  are  under  his  charge.  The 
colony  was  originally  founded  as  a  House  of 
Refuge  for  epileptics.  It  has  increased  its 
borders  and  its  buildings  year  by  year  until 
to-day  it  has  a  great  number  of  branches ; 
numerous  Homes  for  epileptics,  young  and 
old,  training  establishments  for  deaconesses  and 
for  BrUder,  their  male  complement,  Labour 
Colonies  and  Workmen's  Homes.  Naturally 
it  was  the  social  branch  that  attracted  us 
most,  but  everything  there  is  most  interesting. 
The  presence  of  so  many  epileptic  patients, 
many  of  them  hopeless  idiots,  has  a  some- 
what depressing  effect,  but  the  atmosphere 
of  Christian  love  and  cheerfulness  irradiating 
the  whole  place  is  such  as  to  prevent  any  great 
feeling  of  gloom  or  sadness.  A  place  of  more 
peaceful  quiet  happiness  we  have  seldom 
seen. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  buildings  which 
go  to  make  up  the  colony  are  somewhat  quaint. 
They  are  nearly  all  Scriptural ;  Bethel,  Eben- 
ezer,  Moriah,  Mahanaim,  Beersheba,  Zoar, 
Sarepta ;  and  oddly  mingled  with  these  are 
places  called  after  Prussian  kings,  Wilhelms- 
dorf,  Wilhelmshiitte,  Friedrichshiitte.  Fried- 
rich  has  indeed  a  double  signification,  meaning 
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"  rich  in  peace,"  so  that  this  name  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pious  play  upon 
words. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  that  is  to 
be  seen  at  Bielefeld,  impossible  perhaps  to 
exaggerate  the  devotedness  and  ability  of 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  and  his  helpers 
who  have  set  up  this  oasis  ;  an  oasis  of  fields 
and  woods  in  the  midst  of  barren  land  and 
the  smoke  and  grime  of  a  manufacturing 
district,  and  an  oasis  of  care  and  pity  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  disease  and  pain.  Of 
the  sick  that  go  there  very  few  are  curable. 
All  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  make  their 
path  from  this  life  to  the  next  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  possible.  Many  of  them  are  little 
children,  to  whom  it  has  not  been  given  to 
know  what  healthy  happy  childhood  means. 

But  it  was  with  the  Labour  Colony, 
Wilhelmsdorf,  that  we  were  more  particularly 
concerned.  We  found  it  of  interest  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  First,  it  is  the  earliest  of 
all  the  admirable  German  Labour  Colonies, 
and  all  others  have  taken  it  as  their  model. 
Herr  von  Bodelschwingh  is  surely  entitled  to 
the  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  dwell  in  the 
Fatherland.      For    we    are    told    that    before 
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Wilhelmsdorf  was  founded  the  submerged 
and  degraded  portions  of  the  population 
swarmed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land. 
Nowadays  a  vagrant  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
seen.  Another  point  of  interest  to  us  was 
that  Wilhelmsdorf  was  founded  in  1882,  the 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of  the  Church  Army. 
Again,  like  the  social  organisation  of  the 
Church  Army,  Wilhelmsdorf  grew  spontaneously 
and  without  premeditation  out  of  other  work. 
Tired  wanderers  used  to  come  and  knock  at 
the  kitchen  doors  of  the  various  houses  making 
up  the  epileptic  colony  which  is  called  Bethel, 
begging  for  food,  which  for  some  time  was 
given  freely  to  all  comers.  After  a  time  it 
dawned  upon  the  good  house  -  mothers  of 
Bethel  that  they  were  being  exploited  by  a 
large  gang  of  tramps,  who  got  an  easy  living 
by  going  in  this  way  from  door  to  door,  the 
same  man  never  visiting  a  house  a  second  time 
until  he  had  made  the  whole  tour  of  the  colony, 
and  could  begin  again  without  fear  of 
recognition. 

There  was  a  certain  wall  which  the  Pastor 
wanted  built  about  that  time,  and  henceforth 
each  man  who  came  begging  for  food  was 
required  to  do  a  day  s   work   upon   this   wall, 
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in  return  for  which  he  received  a  day's  nourish- 
ment. The  number  of  beggars  dropped 
immediately  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  had  been, 
but  the  wall  was  built  in  time,  and  it  stands 
to  this  day  the  visible  germ  of  the  whole 
system  of  German  Labour  Colonies. 

Wilhelmsdorf  receives  a  State  subsidy  of 
;^2,ooo  a  year.  The  number  of  inmates  has 
been  as  high  as  400,  but  as  a  rule  it  ranges 
from  200  to  250.  The  Director  estimates  that 
the  place  would  be  self-supporting  if  it  had  no 
more  than  100  inmates,  this  number  being 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  land. 
It  has  been  stated  that  about  600  men  are 
permanently  reclaimed  yearly.  Probably  this 
claim  is  far  too  high,  using  the  word  reclama- 
tion in  the  same  sense  as  we  should  use  it,  but 
if  it  is  well  founded  the  institution  compares 
very  favourably  in  this  respect  with  others 
which  we  visited,  and  it  forms  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  power  of  individual  Christian 
sympathy  and  influence. 

The  land  colony  extends  over  about  1,000 
acres,  originally  waste,  but  now  for  the  most 
part  brought  into  cultivation.  The  men  are 
mostly  kept  at  work  trenching  the  sandy  soil, 
which  requires  to  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  about 
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4  feet.  They  are  credited  with  small  wages, 
no  part  being  paid  in  cash,  nor  even  paid 
over  when  they  leave,  lest  public-houses  should 
spring  up  in  the  neighbourhood  and  catch  the 
colonists  as  they  are  leaving  the  institution. 
The  wages  are  remitted  by  Post-Office  Order 
to  any  place  the  departing  colonist  may 
choose,  so  long  as  it  is  not  within  a  certain 
distance. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Bielefeld  institutions  is 
the  Moor  or  Turf  Colony,  called  Freistatt,  at 
Varrel  in  Hanover,  which  is  conducted  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  Wllhelmsdorf.  The 
colonists  are  engaged  in  getting  turf  from  the 
waste  moorland  for  fuel,  peat-litter,  and  other 
purposes.  We  did  not  visit  this  place,  nor 
the  sea-bathing  establishment  on  the  North 
Sea  coast. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  institutions  making  up  the 
whole  of  the  Bielefeld  settlement  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  visit  to  the  telephone  room  in 
the  central  office.  What  appears  to  be  an 
immense  number  of  telephones  are  installed 
there,  so  that  the  Director  can  communicate 
instantly  with  each  one  of  the  many  separate 
houses.      Electric    light    and    power    for    the 
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whole  place  are  produced  at  works   rejoicing 
in  the  names  of  Jericho  and  Megiddo. 

Though    not    the    exclusive    invention    or 

property   of    the    Bielefeld    institutions,    Herr 

von   Bodelschwingh  has  had   so  much   to   do 

with  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Wander- 

scheine   or   way-bills   for  tramps,    that    this   is 

a    suitable    place    to    mention    this    valuable 

method  of  sifting  the  honest  vagrant  in  search 

of  work  from  the  dishonest  fellow  that  makes 

vagrancy   his   life's   career.     By  its  means  an 

honest  tramp  can  travel  on    foot  from  end  to 

end  of  Germany  to  seek  work,  without  being 

forced  to  maintain  himself  by  beggary,  for  he 

is  provided  with  work  at  his  nightly  stations 

to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way.     The  stations 

have  a  formidable  name,  such  as  the  Germans 

love,  N aturalverpflegungsstationen.     They  are 

some    2,000    in    number,    all    told,    and    are 

situated  about  half  a  day  s  journey  apart,  so 

that   the    traveller    on    foot   has    time,    either 

before  or    after   his   day's  journey,  to  do  his 

appointed  task  of  work.     His  route  is  marked 

out  for  him  on  his  Wanderschein,  and  he  must 

not  deviate  from  it  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  a 

Labour  Colony.     Many  of  the  stations  serve 

also  as  Labour  Bureaux,  and  the  whole  system 
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seems  to  be  most  excellently  devised  for  pro- 
tecting the  honest  workman  and  discouraging 
the  lazy  vagabond,  particularly  in  a  country 
where  individual  registration  for  military  service 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  record  of  each 
man. 

We  visited  one  of  the  stations,  situated  in 
the  town  of  Bielefeld  itself;  most  of  Herr  von 
Bodelschwingh's  other  institutions  being  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town.  It  reminded 
us  of  our  familiar  Church  Army  Homes,  the 
number  of  inmates  being  limited  to  thirty, 
and  the  work  set  before  them  being  wood- 
chopping.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance 
ceases,  for  the  object  of  the  station  is  not,  as 
in  our  Homes,  the  permanent  reclamation  of 
the  men  by  means  of  a  sojourn  extending  over 
weeks  and  months,  and  leading  up  to  outside 
employment  or  emigration.  The  object  is 
to  house  wayfarers  for  the  night,  with  the 
opportunity  of  earning  their  night's  food  and 
shelter. 

We  wished  that  some  similar  system  of 
way-bills  and  stations  could  be  set  up  in  this 
country.  To  be  successful,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  system  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and   of 
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the  police  throughout  the  country.  Hitherto 
this  condition  has  been  wanting,  and  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  have  dwindled  and  died  away  for 
want  of  public  co-operation  and  support. 

We  bade  farewell  to  Bielefeld  full  of  admira- 
tion for  its  institutions,  for  its  single-hearted  and 
capable  administrators,  and  for  the  numberless 
devoted  workers,  trained  here,  whose  influence 
for  good  is  felt  in  nearly  every  part  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  X 

SCHAFERHOF 

The  next  colony  which  we  visited  was  that  of 
Schaferhof,  which  is  situated  about  9  miles 
from  Hamburg,  and  is  reached  from  thence 
by  rail.  It  is  one  of  the  newer  German 
Labour  Colonies,  having  been  founded  as 
recently  as  1898  by  the  Hamburg  Arbeiter 
Colonie  as  an  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  town-bred  men  ''back  to  the  land." 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  each  of 
the  countries  which  we  visited,  the  policy  of 
placing  men  on  the  land  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  means  of 
reclamation  of  those  who  have  come  down 
through  drink  or  other  vices.  So  far  as 
actual  reclamation  goes,  this  policy  does  not 
seem  to  meet  with  marked  success ;  but  its 
results    are    sufficient    to    encourage    similar 
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efforts  in  this  country  in  combination  with 
a  system  of  small  Labour  Homes. 

Schaferhof  is  carried  on  upon  much  the 
same  lines  as  Liihlerheim.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  900  acres,  half  of  which  were  at 
the  time  of  its  foundation  unreclaimed  moor- 
land, the  remainder  being  fairly  good  land. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  unreclaimed 
part  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  this  colony  is  that  all 
the  inmates  sign  an  agreement  on  entry  to 
remain  for  a  definite  term,  those  entering  for 
the  first  time  binding  themselves  for  one  year, 
for  the  second  time  for  two  years,  and  the 
third  time  for  three  years.  These  agreements 
are  not  enforceable  by  law,  and  it  is  not 
attempted  to  enforce  them.  About  50  per 
cent,  of  the  one-year  men  remain  their  full 
time,  75  per  cent,  of  the  two  -  year  men, 
and  nearly  all  the  three-year  men.  It  would 
appear  that  the  inmates  come  by  degrees  to 
realise  their  inability  to  stand  alone,  and  to 
appreciate  the  refuge  from  their  vices  afforded 
by  the  colony. 

The  inmates  belong  to  the  class  of  "  un- 
employables,"  and  for  the  most  part  they 
enter    ill,    worn    out,    and    dirty.      As    Herr 
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Sonntag,  the  Director,  informed  us,  they  are 
only  ''quarter  men"  from  a  labour  point  of 
view,  but  most  of  them  develop  into  ''three- 
quarter  men,"  and  some  even  attain  the 
ordinary  standard  of  working  men.  These 
are  employed  as  "assisten"  or  foremen  in 
various  departments.  About  loo  men  are 
received  in  summer  and  128  in  winter,  and 
work  is  found  for  all  of  them  on  the  farm, 
and  in  market  and  nursery  gardening.  The 
Colony  is  fortunately  situated  with  regard  to 
a  market;  ;^400  worth  of  milk  and  ;^  1,100 
worth  of  potatoes  having  been  sold  in 
Hamburg  in  the  previous  year.  The  fact  of 
being  near  Hamburg  also  makes  the  market 
garden  and  nursery  garden  possible,  the 
operations,  if  not  actually  yielding  a  profit, 
at  all  events  reducing  the  loss  which  would 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  employing  so 
great  a  number  of  men  upon  purely  farming 
operations. 

Clothing  and  boots  are  lent  without  charge, 
and  the  men  are  liberally  fed,  a  small  ration 
of  tobacco  being  issued  free.  The  pay  ranges 
from  id.  a  day  to  6d.,  according  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  worker.  For  the  first  year  nothing 
is  paid  in  cash,  but  after  that  a  man  is  allowed 
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to  draw  half  his  pay.  It  is  found  that  having 
money  in  the  bank  is  an  inducement  to  remain. 
The  inmates  are  allowed  to  visit  their  friends 
freely,  which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
sense  of  restraint  and  confinement,  and  so 
making  them  more  or  less  contented. 

Each  man  costs  about  is.  3d.  per  day,  and 
there  is  a  heavy  loss  on  the  working,  amount- 
ing to  about  ;^6oo  a  year,  which  is  entirely 
met  by  donations,  no  subvention  being  received 
from  any  public  source.  The  Hausvater  is 
the  only  official  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  duty  is  carried 
on  by  the  *'assisten,"  foremen  taken  from 
among  the  inmates,  and  receiving  some  little 
additional  pay  and  comforts. 

As  at  Liihlerheim,  the  men  seem  happy 
and  contented,  and  work  well,  but  the 
permanent  results  are  very  small.  Every 
year  a  few  obtain  more  or  less  permanent 
employment  with  neighbouring  farmers,  and 
some  few  also  have  married  and  settled  down 
to  a  decent  life,  but  the  numbers  of  such  are 
small  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
inmates. 

Both  Liihlerheim  and  Schaferhof  suffer  from 
the  defect  of    the   numbers   being   much   too 
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large  for  the  exercise  of  the  personal  influence 
and  sympathy  which  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
principal  element  needed  to  effect  a  change  of 
character  and  to  wean  weak-willed  men  from 
their  vices.  The  greatest  kindness  and  con- 
sideration are  shown,  but  so  far  as  any 
practical  benefit  is  concerned,  they  are  thrown 
away,  because  it  is  impossible  to  treat  so  large 
a  number  otherwise  than  in  bulk,  so  to  speak. 
To  secure  full  results,  each  inmate  should  feel 
that  he  himself  is  the  object  of  the  Director's 
care  and  interest. 

Another  defect  is  that  there  is  no  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  inmates  after  they 
have  left  the  institution.  After  having  been 
shielded  from  every  temptation  to  wrong, 
there  being  complete  absence  of  opportunity 
for  most  forms  of  vice,  they  find  themselves 
in  the  world  again  amid  every  form  of 
temptation,  with  all  outside  help  removed, 
and  it  is  only  perhaps  natural  that  they 
should  succumb  to  it  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Here,  again,  some  sort  of  passing-out  home, 
a  half-way  house  between  the  colony  and  the 
world,  is  urgently  required.  In  the  case  of 
the  Church  Army,  we  also  find  Lodging 
Homes  of  the  utmost  advantage.     Here  men 
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who  have  passed  through  the  Labour  Homes, 
while  they  are  perfectly  free  agents,  and  are 
earning  their  living  by  outside  employment 
in  the  ordinary  way,  are  yet  under  good 
influences,  and  the  lessons  of  self-respect  and 
self-restraint  learned  in  the  Labour  Home  are 
continued  unobtrusively  until  they  become  a 
part  of  the  man's  nature. 

The  value  of  the  experience  gained  both  at 
Liihlerheim  and  Schaferhof  consists  of  £he 
proof  given  by  them  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  town -workers  and  place  them  on  the 
land  with  good  results  within  certain  limita- 
tions. If  the  numbers  at  these  colonies  were 
proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the  land, 
they  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  instead  of 
requiring  support  from  outside  benefactions. 
At  Schaferhof,  twenty-five  men  would  amply 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  place,  and 
the  labour  of  the  remaining  seventy-five  is 
practically  thrown  away  except  so  far  as  they 
are  engaged  in  reclaiming  further  land.  The 
difference  in  keep  and  wages,  even  if  the  pay 
were  on  a  higher  scale  so  as  to  approximate 
to  ordinary  agricultural  wages,  would  probably 
turn  the  deficit  into  a  profit. 

The  experience  of  these  institutions  seems 
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to  prove  the  capacity  of  the  town-bred  manual 
worker,  even  of  a  low,  vicious,  and  decadent 
type,  to  become  a  useful  and  contented  agri- 
cultural labourer,  but  nothing  more.  Whether 
his  wife  and  family  could  accompany  him 
**back  to  the  land,"  and  whether  men  of  this 
class  could  be  placed  upon  small  holdings,  is 
another  question  to  the  solution  of  which 
Liihlerheim  and  Schaferhof  give  no  assistance. 
It  is  something,  at  all  events,  that  so  many  of 
the  failures  of  life,  men  perhaps  not  so  much 
actually  vile  themselves  as  inheritors  of  the 
result  of  their  father's  sins,  should  be  shielded 
for  a  space  from  their  vices  and  be  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  better  things. 
They  are  too  weak  to  do  well  without  help, 
yet  probably  few  of  them  are  altogether  bad. 
In  these  colonies  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  following  their  better  inclination  for  the 
time.  The  pity  is  that  so  few  seem  to  be 
permanently  strengthened  or  helped  to  run 
alone,  and  one  could  not  but  wish  that  the 
good  Hausvater  s  care  and  affection  for  his 
inmates  bore  better  fruit. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   RAUHE    HAUS 

The  Rauhe  Haus  at  Hamburg  was  originally 
established  as  a  House  of  Refuge  for  orphan 
boys,  and  for  many  years  it  fulfilled  this 
purpose  only.  Out  of  this,  its  original  work, 
has  grown,  by  a  natural  process  of  develop- 
ment, its  most  striking  form  of  usefulness  at 
the  present  day.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  orphans  are  trained  to  be  Directors,  or 
Hausv'dter,  of  Labour  Colonies ;  indeed,  the 
whole  of  Germany  is  supplied  with  officers 
for  these  institutions  from  Bielefeld  and  the 
Rauhe  Haus.  This  place  therefore  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  Germans 
on  behalf  of  the  submerged,  and  on  this 
account,  no  less  than  on  account  of  its  inherent 
interest,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  it  by 
without  a  visit,  although  time  did  not  allow 
of  more  than  a  very  short  one. 

What  a  contrast   Hamburg  presents  to  the 
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great  shipping  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom ! 
Amid  all  the  bustle  and  roar  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial city  there  is  cleanliness  and  prosperity. 
Poverty  and  misery  exist,  no  doubt,  but  there 
is  little  sign  of  them.  There  are  few  real 
slums  in  Hamburg,  and  the  Rauhe  Haus  is 
not  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city  as  we 
expected,  but  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  in 
its  own  beautiful  park-like  gardens.  When 
this  little  colony  was  first  founded  many 
years  ago  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
but  the  bricks  and  mortar  have  crept  up  to 
it.  The  institution  was  formerly  well  known 
throughout  Germany  as  the  "  School  of  the 
Prophets."  Beginning  on  a  very  small  scale, 
the  number  of  boys  and  young  men  in  training 
has  now  reached  200.  They  are  housed 
in  separate  buildings,  each  of  which  is  a 
self-contained  home.  The  Director,  a  most 
enlightened  man,  speaking  excellent  English, 
made  a  strong  point  of  this  separate  home- 
life,  and  insisted  that  the  boys  should  work 
and  be  trained  apart  in  their  respective  houses, 
the  inmates  of  the  different  homes  meeting 
practically  for  games  only.  For  the  most  part 
the  boys  are  orphans  taken  from  the  streets 
of    Hamburg,    and   taught   various   industries, 
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somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Dr  Barnardo's 
Homes.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most 
suitable  are  brought  up  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  Briider,  a  kind  of  practical  lay- 
reader,  who  understands  to  use  his  hands  as 
well  as  to  make  the  most  of  his  mental 
qualifications,  and  it  is  from  these  ''brothers" 
that  the  officers  for  institutions  such  as 
Luhlerheim  and  Schaferhof  are  drawn.  Each 
house  has  a  different  trade,  such  as  carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing,  plumbing,  tailoring,  and 
shoe-making.  Not  only  does  the  poor  city 
waif  learn  a  trade  which  will  support  him, 
but  the  future  Hausvater  obtains  an  insight 
into  various  industries.  This  is  a  very 
important  qualification,  for  in  the  institution 
in  which,  in  years  to  come,  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  a  leading  part  he  will  need  to 
be  a  jack  of  all  trades. 

The  old  thatched  house  in  which  the  work 
originally  began  in  so  humble  a  way  still  exists. 
It  was  built  by  the  founder,  Herr  Wigerm,  a 
man  who  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
the  people  of  Hamburg.  It  was  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  cottage  home  in 
his  day.  The  buildings  now  in  use  are  modern 
and  spacious,  and  the  workshops  light  and  airy. 
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The  Director  has  a  charming  house.  He 
was  at  tea  in  the  open  air  on  our  arrival  at 
the  institution,  and  he  not  only  allowed  us  to 
interrupt  his  meal,  but  he  received  us  most 
warmly  and  gave  us  all  the  information  which 
we  desired. 

The  institution  possesses  land  some  way  out 
in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
experience  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  a 
splendid  gymnasium  which  is  much  appreciated 
by  the  lads.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  celebration  of 
some  local  gymnastic  festival.  Once  every 
two  years  the  Director  meets  the  old  boys  at 
different  centres,  and  these  occasions  are  found 
to  be  of  great  value  in  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  the  **  brotherhood."  The  boys  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  happy,  every  effort  being  made 
by  the  ''brotherhood"  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  members  of  a  home  circle,  and  not 
mere  cyphers  in  a  great  institution.  An 
account  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
each  home  separately,  and  the  rivalry  between 
the  various  homes  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
expenses.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  form 
of  competition  may  not  have  the  effect  of 
inducing   some   of   the   Homes    to   cut   down 
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expenses  too  severely  in  some  directions, 
possibly  at  the  risk  of  cutting  down  efficiency 
as  well. 

The  chapel  is  a  delightful  old  thatched 
building,  its  fine  oak  panelling  black  with 
age,  with  pictures  and  brightly  coloured  texts 
adorning  the  walls.  There  are  two  daily 
services,  and  as  a  rule  the  Director  reads  the 
Bible  himself  and  gives  an  explanation. 

Some  of  the  higher  class  Germans,  having 
socialistic  tendencies,  send  their  boys  to  this 
institution  for  training.  These  lads  live  in 
one  of  the  homes  by  themselves,  but  in 
other  respects  are  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  orphans.  Doubtless  the 
experience  gained  in  this  way  has  an  excellent 
effect  in  teaching  them  how  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours  live.  Many  of  them  when  they 
leave  the  institution  take  considerable  interest 
in  the  Labour  Homes  to  which  the  '*  brothers  " 
go  forth. 

It  may  perhaps  be  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  system  of  training  future  heads  of  Labour 
Colonies  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  perfect  in 
theory,  and  whether  men  who  have  gained 
experience,  not  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
seminary,    but    in    the    actual   battle   of    life, 
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would  not  be  better  equipped  for  their  duties. 
A  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  life,  and 
of  the  temptations,  sins,  and  follies  which  wreck 
so  many  lives,  and  one  may  add  of  the  virtues 
called  forth  among  the  poorest  class  by  their 
constant  struggle  against  poverty  and  want, 
can  hardly  be  gained  in  the  quiet  shelter  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus.  In  the  Church  Army 
working  men  are  employed  for  the  purpose, 
whose  early  life  has  been  passed  among  the 
class  furnishing  most  of  the  recruits  for  the 
army  of  failures.  Many  of  them  have  them- 
selves passed  through  the  furnace  of  temptation 
and  so  have  learned  to  know  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  their  fellows.  All  have  mixed  in 
the  world,  and  so  far  as  one  can  say  it 
of  any  large  body  of  men,  they  have  come 
through  the  trial  as  pure  metal  from  the  fire. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  those  that  have 
known  only  the  sheltered  life  of  the  Rauhe 
Haus? 

Yet  the  result  seems  to  justify  the  system. 
In  each  of  the  German  institutions  which  we 
visited  the  principals  and  their  helpers,  where- 
ever  trained,  appear  to  be  distinguished  by 
sound  common-sense  and  organising  power, 
combined     with     a     real    sympathy    for    and 
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understanding  of  the  poor  weaklings  under 
their  charge.  The  Rauhe  Haus  fully  justifies 
its  existence,  and  the  whole  of  Germany  owes 
it  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


.    CHAPTER  XII 

DANISH    INSTITUTIONS 

No  visit  to  the  institutions  for  the  poor  in 
northern  Europe  is  complete  which  does  not 
include  Copenhagen,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Poor  Relief  system  of  Denmark  is  the 
most  scientific  and  the  classification  of  paupers 
the  most  systematic  in  the  world.  These  are 
seen  at  their  highest  development  in  the 
capital.  Possibly  nowhere  have  the  deserving 
poor  more  to  look  forward  to  in  their  old  age. 

Pauper  relief  is  regarded  in  Denmark  not 
as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan,  the  recipient  becoming 
a  debtor  to  the  community.  The  community 
must  remit  the  debt,  if  he  can  prove  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  ever  being  able  to  pay  it, 
but  until  he  does  so  he  is  disfranchised,  and 
may  not  even  marry  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities. 

Outdoor  relief  is  the  first  and  best  feature 
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of  the  Danish  system.  The  fact  is  recognised 
that  it  is  better  to  spend  money  in  averting 
pauperism  than  in  relieving  paupers.  It  is 
the  special  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  officer  to 
help  the  poor  in  any  way  in  his  power,  and,  if 
possible,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse. 
He  must  even  find  a  shelter — not  in  a  work- 
house— for  those  who  can  prove  they  are  bona 
fide  working  men  in  search  of  employment. 
Also  in  time  of  sickness  he  must  give  medical 
relief  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  and  such  relief  carries  no  disqualifications 
with  it. 

While  it  is  his  duty  to  help  the  deserving 
poor,  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  fight  the  loafing 
part  of  the  community  who  will  not  work.  As 
the  result  of  this  system  one  never  hears  of 
respectable  poor  being  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
and  there  are  no  tramps  or  beggars. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  various  poorhouses 
and  workhouses  in  Denmark,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  in 
force  since  the  Danish  Poor  Law  legislation 
of  1 89 1.  Any  one  over  the  age  of  sixty 
who  is  ''unable  to  provide  himself  or  those 
dependent  on  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
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or  proper  treatment  in  case  of  illness,"  may, 
if  he  chooses,  apply  for  old  age  relief.  But 
he  must  have  lived  practically  a  blameless  life 
— at  least  he  must  not  have  been  convicted 
before  a  magistrate  on  any  charge,  must  have 
resided  in  the  same  district  for  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  must  not  have  received  pauper 
relief,  or  if  he  is  reduced  to  accepting  relief 
he  must  show  that  it  is  not  his  own  fault. 

It  is  no  disgrace  in  Denmark  to  be  in  receipt 
of  an  old  age  pension  any  more  than  it  is  for 
a  soldier  in  England  to  be  in  receipt  of  a 
service  pension.  In  no  country  is  it  more 
difficult  than  in  Denmark  for  the  working 
classes  to  save  money,  as  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  do  not  earn  more 
than  I  OS.  a  week.  Old  age  pensions  are 
therefore  more  in  the  nature  of  a  national 
necessity  for  the  aged  poor  than  in  a  country 
where  wages  are  usually  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  the  recipients  themselves  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  old  age. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  the  authorities  in  this 
country  that  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
discover  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  deserving 
poor.     How  is  it  that  in   Denmark  the  Poor 
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Law  officers  are  able  to  do  so  ?  It  Is  possible 
in  Denmark  simply  because  of  the  perfection 
of  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief.  This  Is  not 
only  so  in  the  small  towns,  where  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  recipients  of  relief  Is  a  guide 
in  its  administration,  but  it  Is  equally  true  of 
Copenhagen,  which  is  by  no  means  a  small 
city,  numbering,  as  it  does,  close  on  half  a 
million. 

Under  the  legislation  just  mentioned,  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  can  send  a  man  to  the 
workhouse  against  his  will  —  either  to  the 
ordinary  workhouse  or  to  the  penal  workhouse. 
In  this  country  a  man  can  go  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse  as  he  pleases,  but  this  is  not 
so  in  Denmark.  He  remains  there  until  the 
authorities  decide  that  It  is  wise  for  him  to 
go  out. 

There  is  so  much  classification  in  Copen- 
hagen that  it  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to 
understand  the  various  grades  of  houses  in 
connection  with  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  It 
is  easier  to  grasp  the  ideas  governing  the 
institutions  if  they  are  placed  in  order,  thus  : — 

I.  The  Old  People's  Home  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  of  unblemished  character. 
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2.  The  Home  for  the  aged  and  Infirm  with 
a  *'past." 

3.  The  workhouse  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  the  poor  and  needy,  old  and 
young. 

4.  The  Adult  Reformatory  for  the  shifdess 
and  wrong-doers. 

The  first  institution  which  we  visited  was 
the  Alderdomshjem,  a  splendid  erection, 
made  as  nearly  an  '*  Old  People's  Home  "  as 
Danish  ingenuity  can  possibly  devise.  The 
Director  is  styled  the  **  godfather,"  and  none 
but  the  most  affectionate  relations  exist 
between  him  and  his  500  pensioners.  It  is 
an  honour  and  not  a  discredit  in  Denmark 
to  be  an  old  age  State  pensioner.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  evidence  of  poverty,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  proof  of  a  blameless  career 
and  an  honourable  old  age.  The  quarters 
provided  for  the  old  people  are  really  most 
delightful,  and  the  occupants  regard  it  as  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  be  there. 

Certain  parts  are  reserved  for  married 
couples,  who  live  in  a  way  to  which  probably 
few  of  them  have  been  accustomed  in  their 
earlier  years.     The  single  old  men  and  single 
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old  women  mingle  together  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  there  are  separate  smoking- 
rooms  for  the  men  and  sitting-rooms  for  the 
women.  The  food,  which  is  always  excellent, 
is,  to  save  trouble  and  the  unpleasant  odours 
of  cooking,  prepared  at  the  Almindelig, 
referred  to  later  on.  A  Library  is  provided, 
while  Brass  Bands,  Choral  Societies,  and 
Magic  Lantern  Lectures  entertain  the  inmates 
in  summer  and  winter.  They  have  also  the 
use  of  a  neat  little  theatre  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  buildings,  where  performances  are  given 
for  their  benefit  by  some  of  the  best  artists. 
A  pretty  scene  was  enacted  while  we  were 
being  taken  round  by  the  "godfather."  An 
old  married  man  of  ninety  took  us  to  his  wife, 
who  was  ninety-two,  sitting  on  the  balcony 
and  basking  in  the  sunshine.  The  courteous 
old  man  wished  her  to  get  up,  and  she  actually 
tried  to  rise,  but  we  insisted  upon  her  sitting 
down.  Just  then  a  little  old  woman  of  sixty- 
eight  joined  our  party  and  was  introduced  to 
us  by  the  Director  as  "  one  of  our  youngest," 
whereupon  she  smiled  delightedly  like  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  and  ran  away  down  the  hall, 
laughing  and  evidently  flattered  by  the  appeal 
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to  her  youth.     It  was  a  bright  Httle  incident 
in  a  happy  home. 

The  pensioners  are  not  paupers.  They  have 
their  votes  for  Parliament  ;  they  have  their  full 
personal  liberty  as  if  they  were  in  their  own 
homes,  and,  if  ill,  are  attended  affectionately 
by  adequately  paid  servants  engaged  to  wait 
upon  them.  Subject  to  a  few  easy  rules  they 
can  rise  or  go  to  bed  when  they  like,  go  out 
and  see  their  friends  when  they  please,  or 
ask  their  friends  in  to  see  them.  In  a  court- 
yard pretty  with  flowers  we  came  upon  three 
old  men  sitting  on  a  bench,  evidently  content 
with  their  lot,  and  not  distinguished  as  in 
this  country  by  workhouse  garb  :  surely  a  very 
important  point.  A  broad  -  shouldered  man, 
about  forty,  was  chatting  with  them.  We 
asked  why  he  was  there,  and  they  said  he 
was  a  visitor  come  to  see  an  old  friend.  We 
asked  the  old  men  what  the  place  was  like, 
and  they  said  it  was  ''grand,"  and  they 
"  w^ere  very  happy."  And  so  they  all 
appeared  to  be.  The  place  is  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  with  a  small  park  opposite 
the  door.  The  inmates  were  all,  without 
exception,  most  respectable  old  people,  enjoy- 
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ing  at  a  minimum  of  cost  the  dignity  and 
comforts  of  honoured  old  age.  They  usually 
come  to  the  institution  when  they  are  about 
seventy,  and  many  of  them  live  to  ninety  and 
over.  The  top  floor  of  the  building  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  of  weak  intellect ; 
the  floor  below  houses  the  infirm,  who  rarely 
leave  the  building  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  institution 
is  given  up  to  the  healthy  ones,  who  By  this 
means  see  nothing  of  those  who  are  sick. 
Should  any  inmate  behave  badly,  which  hardly 
ever  happens,  they  lose  their  position  as 
pensioners,  and  are  reduced  to  the  stage  of 
"first-class  pauper"  and  sent  elsewhere. 

No  one  is  obliged  to  work,  but  all  are 
encouraged  to  do  so,  and  are  paid  a  few 
pence  for  themselves  as  payment  for  their 
work  :  a  contrast  to  the  English  system,  under 
which  no  pauper  can  earn  anything.  Every- 
body seems  comfortable  and  happy,  and  one 
and  all  are  respected  as  the  possessors  of  an 
honourable  record  in  the  battle  of  life  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  well-earned  pension. 

The  institution  called  Almindelig  is  not  a 
workhouse  and  not  an  almshouse,  but  a 
hospital  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  a  home 
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and  a  refuge.  It  is  for  those  who  are  old, 
weak,  and  infirm,  and  incapable  of  self  - 
maintenance.  Some  are  aged  social  failures, 
who  have  come  to  end  their  days  here  ;  some 
are  rather  younger,  who  have  come  here  to 
try  by  industry  to  get  a  start  in  life  once 
more. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Almindelig  is  not  a 
prison  or  a  reformatory.  It  is  a  **home" 
with  certain  obligations  in  the  way  of  work 
for  those  who  are  physically  fit  for  it,  and 
certain  restrictions  on  personal  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  discipline.  It  is  only  separated  from 
the  Alderdomshjem  by  a  wooden  fence,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  former  share  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  old  age  pensioners,  notably 
the  entertainments  given  by  the  bands  and  at 
the  little  theatre.  Not  being  pensioners  but 
dependants,  they  cannot  go  to  and  fro  as  they 
choose,  nor,  as  they  are  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  pay,  can  they  exercise  a  Parliamentary 
franchise.  They  are  at  liberty  to  go  out  on 
Sundays,  and  in  the  case  of  married  couples, 
they  are  allowed  to  reside  together.  Every- 
body receives  3d.  per  week  pocket-money, 
which   is   a   gift  to  the  infirm,  but  those  who 
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are  able  to  work  must  earn  it — and  as  much 
more  as  they  can.  The  Commune  has  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  which  averages 
about  7s.  per  week,  but  this  includes  the  sick 
and  infirm,  who  are  practically  hospital  patients. 
The  workhouse  at  Copenhagen  representing 
the  first  of  the  two  classes  of  workhouses  for 
the  able  -  bodied  is  called  the  St  Johnner 
Stiftelse.  It  is  considered  rather  a  favour 
than  a  punishment  to  be  sent  to  this  work- 
house, which  has  from  300  to  600  inmates  (the 
number  varying  according  to  the  season), 
including  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is 
a  department  separated  from  the  others,  for 
children  who  are  neglected  by  their  parents, 
or  who  have  committed  some  offence  and  are 
awaiting  the  decision  as  to  their  future.  None 
but  the  old  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
workhouse  permanently ;  and  if  an  inmate 
misbehaves,  he  is  sent  to  the  Ladegaard,  the 
Adult  Reformatory.  The  average  stay  of  the 
younger  inmates  is  about  three  months  ;  the 
older  inmates  may  remain  on  for  an  indefinite 
period,  until  they  die  or  are  transferred  to  one 
of  the  old  people's  homes.  The  inmates  are 
graded  in  three  classes,  the  men  in  each  class 
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being  kept  separate,  and  those  In  the  first  two 
having  privileges  not  attaching  to  the  third 
class.  A  man  starts  in  the  third,  but  he  must 
work  his  way  up  to  the  first.  If  after  six 
weeks  he  is  still  in  the  third  he  is  sent  to  the 
Ladegaard.  In  each  class  men  are  paid  for 
their  work,  but  at  a  higher  rate  in  a  higher 
class.  When  a  man  has  saved  a  certain 
amount,  equivalent  in  English  money  to  7s.  9d., 
he  must  leave  and  try  to  find  work  for 
himself;  but  if  he  has  not  saved  this  amount, 
within  four  months  he  is  transferred  to  the 
Ladegaard,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has 
regular  employment  outside  which  he  can 
take  up. 

An  interesting  and  important  feature  that 
stands  out  in  contrast  to  our  back-breaking 
and  heart-breaking,  stone-breaking  system  is 
the  practice  of  putting  every  inmate  to  the 
work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  whether  old 
or  young,  strong  or  feeble.  Our  system  may 
be  effective  as  a  punishment  for  crime  by 
setting  a  man  to  do  work  for  which  he  is 
unqualified,  but  it  is  economically  unsound. 
It  penalises  the  community  by  depriving  it  of 
the  full  value  of  the  services  the  man  is  best 
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capable  of  rendering.  Here  in  Copenhagen 
a  man  is  set  to  work  at  his  own  particular 
craft,  so  that  his  occupation  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  himself  and  of  profit  to  the 
institution.  They  build  their  own  premises 
and  work  for  each  other,  and  no  doubt  the 
practical  common-sense  methods  of  managing 
these  establishments,  as  at  Merxplas,  account 
for  the  low  cost  at  which  they  are  worked. 
The  inmates  are  occupied  for  the  most  part 
at  tailoring,  boot-making,  carpentering,  and 
blacksmithing,  and  the  rates  of  pay  are 
from  |d.  to  ifd.  per  day.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  represent  the  value  of  their  work, 
even  in  Denmark,  where  the  rate  of  wages 
is  uniformly  low.  The  difference  between 
the  wages  and  the  value  of  the  work 
goes  to  relieve  the  rates  of  their  cost  of 
maintenance. 

Two-fifths  of  the  wages  earned  is  paid 
weekly,  and  the  balance  is  kept  in  reserve 
and  Is  payable  on  leaving  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director.  It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds 
of  those  who  get  into  the  higher  class  of 
wage-earners  are  eventually  helped  back  to 
the    land,    where    they    find    permanent    and 
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profitable  occupation  in  the  milk  and  butter 
trades,  which  have  become  staple  industries 
in  Denmark.  Others  who  cannot  find  work 
in  the  winter  are  usually  fully  employed  in 
the  summer  -  time,  when  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  hands  to  assist  with  the  cow- 
milking.  At  all  times,  however,  inmates  are 
allowed  a  few  hours'  absence  from  the 
institution  if  they  can  show  that  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  work  (as  in  a  Church  Army 
Labour  Home),  and  in  all  cases  they  may 
go  out  on  Sundays.  If,  however,  permission 
is  asked  merely  as  an  excuse  for  absence,  the 
offender  is  warned,  and  if  the  offence  is 
repeated  three  times  he  is  sent  to  the  Adult 
Reformatory. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

DANISH  INSTITUTIONS  *. — {continued) 

The   Adult    Reformatory   in    Denmark    is   a 

penal    workhouse,    to    which    the    inmates   are 

sent  either  by  the  municipal  authorities  or  the 

police.      They   are    mostly   weak   or    lazy   or 

drunken,  some  handicapped  by  heredity,  some 

by  upbringing,   some  by  environment.     They 

are   not   all    employed   inside   the    institution. 

We    saw    several    groups    of    a    dozen    men, 

each   under   the   care   of   a   uniformed   officer 

engaged   in  street-cleaning — an  occupation  in 

which  they  were  neither  strenuous  or  capable. 

But    they   were   employed  —  not    begging   or 

tramping,    as    would    be    the    case   with    this 

class   in    England,    but   at    something   useful, 

not  beyond  the  strength  of  the  old  and  feeble, 

yet    giving    the    younger     and    stronger     an 

opportunity    of    acquiring    disciplined     habits 

and  developing  industrious  ones.     The  street- 
no 
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sweepers  we  saw  had  not  the  appearance  of 
criminals,  and  we  were  told  that  all  of  them 
were  anxious  to  retain  their  positions,  lest 
they  might  fall  into  the  lower  class,  in  which 
they  would  be  liable  to  punishment,  or  even 
to  be  transferred  to  prison.  The  reformatory 
which  we  visited  at  Copenhagen  is  called  the 
Ladegaard,  and  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments. In  one  labour  is  compulsory,  as  in 
our  casual  wards,  and  into  the  other  are 
drafted  men  who  wish  to  acquire  the  "work- 
habit,"  and  are  free  to  do  so  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Most  of  the  inmates  of  both 
branches  have  the  misfortune  to  have  had 
some  prison  experience — a  fact  which  militates 
against  their  getting  good  positions  outside. 
Those,  of  course,  in  the  compulsory  branch 
were  of  the  worst  type,  usually  vagabonds 
and  beggars,  and  inevitably  destined  to  be 
criminals  if  the  arresting  hand  of  a  discriminat- 
ing and  benevolent  authority  had  not  inter- 
cepted them  In  their  downward  course.  This 
authority  is  very  much  alert  all  over  the 
Continent.  During  the  whole  time  we  were 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland  we  kept 
a    keen     look  -  out    in   the    city   streets     and 
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country  roads  for  beggars  and  tramps,  and 
never  saw  one  that  we  recognised  as  such. 
We  had  an  exactly  similar  experience  in 
Denmark. 

Although  most  of  the  inmates  of  this  institu- 
tion are  sent  here  under  compulsion,  there  are 
a  certain  number  here  by  choice.  But  their 
applications  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
authorities,  who  deal  with  them  daily,  and  for 
whose  convenience  in  committing  applicants 
to  the  reformatory  a  van  is  sent  to  the  Town 
Hall  every  morning.  In  no  case  Is  the 
committal  for  a  fixed  time,  although  the 
period  of  detention  may  be  as  long  as  two 
years.  During  that  detention  the  inmate  who 
enters  in  Class  2,  which  comprises  the  bulk 
of  them,  may  by  ill-conduct  fall  into  Class  3, 
and  perhaps  be  eventually  transferred  to 
prison ;  or  he  may  by  energy  and  good 
conduct  rise  to  Class  i  and  obtain  an  early 
discharge,  especially  if  his  friends  or  an 
employer  of  labour  will  undertake  to  look 
after  him.  The  rate  of  pay  is  from  a  |d. 
to  i|^d.  a  day,  half  of  which  is  given  to 
the  workers  for  the  purchase  of  such  luxuries 
as   tobacco   and   the    other  half    on    leaving, 
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provided  that  no  more  than  5s.  6d.  may  be 
given  at  any  one  time.  This  is  an  excellent 
arrangement.  In  some  cases  a  man  may 
have  ;^4  or  £s  ^^  his  credit,  but  gets  it 
in  instalments  of  only  5s.  6d.,  unless  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  there  are  circum- 
stances which  will  justify  a  larger  payment 
being  made  to  him.  If  the  inmate  deserts, 
he  loses  all  the  money  placed  to  his  credit; 
and  should  he  fail  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
institution  after  he  has  been  released,  he 
forfeits  whatever  instalments  may  be  due 
to  him. 

In  the  compulsory  branch  there  are  only 
two  classes.  Those  in  the  lower  class  must 
keep  up  to  a  certain  standard  or  be  subjected 
to  punishment,  which  may  take  the  form  of  a 
harder  bed,  or  a  darker  room,  or  reduced  food, 
or  an  extension  of  the  period  of  committal. 
They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  qualify  them- 
selves for  promotion  to  Class  i,  and  from 
this  again  into  the  free  work  branch,  from 
which  lies  the  road  to  freedom  and  respecta- 
bility. Here,  unfortunately,  the  scheme  of 
reclamation  stops  too  suddenly,  for  when 
the   reclaimed   worker   passes   into    the   outer 
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world,  with  freedom  to  do  good  or  ill, 
under  the  necessity  of  facing  competition  and 
exposed  to  temptations  from  which  during 
his  period  of  committal  he  has  been  pro- 
tected, he  finds  no  institution  to  counsel, 
to  encourage,  and  to  support  him  in  his 
efforts  to  get  back  to  a  better  life.  The 
Director  remarked  that  he  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  such  an  institution  in 
Denmark,  and  envied  us  the  possession  of 
such  in  England. 

It  is  the  fact  that  there  are  men  who  stop 
in  this  institution  for  years,  becoming  foremen 
of  departments  or  assistants  in  charge  of 
departments  (in  place  of  costly  paid  officers, 
as  in  England)  or  doing  excellent  work  in 
their  own  trades,  yet  cannot  be  trusted  to 
go  outside  because  of  their  inability  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  drink  and  bad  companion- 
ship. Many  after  being  released  have  been 
arrested  for  begging  and  brought  back  again. 
It  is  sad  that  they  should  be  here,  yet  outside 
they  would  be  a  charge  on  the  State,  while 
here  they  are  giving  service  that  more  than 
compensates  for  their  maintenance.  All  work 
is  piecework,  where  possible,  and  all  payments 
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are  made  on  that  basis.  Further,  whatever 
goods  are  made  here  are  for  Government  use 
only,  so  that  no  objection  can  be  raised  on 
the  ground  of  unfair  competition  with  out- 
side workers. 

The  average  period  of  detention  is  six 
months,  and  the  inmate  is  granted  his  release 
as  soon  as  he  can  obtain  work.  The  average 
net  cost  of  maintenance  is  5s.  lod.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  workhouse  cost  of  i6s.  (in- 
cluding interest  on  the  buildings)  in  England, 
and  the  net  profits  in  one  year  at  the  work- 
shops in  the  Ladegaard  amounted  to  ;£s,SOO. 

Many  of  the  inmates  acquire  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift  during  their  period  of 
detention,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  a 
number  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
who  had  to  their  banking  credit  as  much 
as  ;^5  each.  Considering  their  small  wage, 
this  is  indicative  of  a  consistent  saving  habit. 
First  class  men  are  allowed  out  every  Sunday, 
but  the  temptations  to  drink  are  more  than 
they  can  stand  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  them, 
therefore,  do  not  care  to  avail  themselves  often 
of  this  privilege.  The  fact  that  all  work  is  on 
the  piecework  principle  no  doubt  accounts  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  industry  of  the  inmates. 
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The  head  of  this  admirable  institution  is  a 
kindly  man,  not  at  all  the  severe  disciplin- 
arian that  one  would  expect  to  see  in  control 
of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  It  was  evident 
that  the  object  of  one  and  all  of  those  in 
authority  was  not  so  much  to  punish  as 
to  reclaim.  In  England  we  usually  give  up 
such  cases  as  beyond  hope  of  reformation, 
and  content  ourselves  with  a  system  of  useless 
punishment. 

The  habitual  loafer  or  tramp  is  sent  to 
the  Ladegaard  instead  of  to  prison  for  six 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  may 
not  necessarily  be  set  at  liberty,  but  may  be 
transferred  to  a  workhouse,  and  may  be  kept 
there  until  he  has  shown  that  he  can  and  will 
work.  In  some  towns  the  workhouses  have 
a  penal  workhouse  attached  to  them,  but  the 
inmates  of  the  two  institutions  are  always  kept 
separate  from  each  other. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  a  penal 
establishment  of  this  kind,  there  is  the  case 
of  a  little  town  called  Randers.  As  soon  as 
the  Poor  Law  came  into  force  they  decided 
that,  as  they  were  overrun  with  vagrants,  they 
would  set  up  a  little  penal  institution  of  their 
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own  to  hold  only  nine  inmates.  This  proved 
effective ;  it  was  never  full,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood was  cleared  of  vagrants.  What  happened 
in  Randers  has  since  happened  in  every  other 
town,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the 
whole  of  Denmark  that  it  is  practically  free 
of  tramps  and  beggars  and  other  undesirables 
of  the  vagrant  class. 

The  Danish  Poor  Law  system  has  curiously 
enough  settled  the  alien  question  automatically. 
An  undesirable  alien  is  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  and  warned  that  if  he  re-enters  it  he 
is  liable  to  one  year's  detention  in  the  Lade- 
gaard.  This  is  usually  more  than  any  alien 
cares  to  risk. 

The  Ladegaard  is  shortly  to  be  moved  into 
the  country,  some  half-hour's  railway  journey 
from  Copenhagen,  as  it  is  thought  wiser  to 
take  the  inmates  further  away  from  town,  and 
to  give  some  of  them  a  chance  of  working  on 
the  land. 

After  visiting  the  various  institutions  in 
operation  under  the  Danish  Poor  Law  system 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
only  a  great  improvement  on  our  ineffective 
Poor  Law,  but  that  it  might,  at  least  in  part, 
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be  taken  as  a  model  for  that  scheme  of  revision 
upon  which,  it  is  understood,  a  Royal  Com- 
mission is  shortly  to  report. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Danish  Poor  Law 
first  came  into  force,  there  were  those  in  this 
country  who  did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that 
it  and  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  which  forms 
an  important  part  of  it,  would  force  Denmark 
into  bankruptcy.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
result,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  saving  all 
round.  The  country  is  the  gainer ;  the  men 
and  women  are  the  better.  Public  opinion  is 
sympathetic  towards  the  genuine  unemployed, 
and  would  not  tolerate  any  system  that  con- 
demned men  of  that  class  to  committal  to  a 
corrective  workhouse.  Even  the  magistrates 
err  on  the  side  of  leniency  in  the  cases  that 
come  before  them,  and  they  and  all  the 
authorities  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  co-operate  in  helping  the 
would-be  workers  to  get  work,  in  stimulating 
the  unwilling  workers  to  perform  work,  and 
in  making  the  lot  of  those  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  work  as  easy  and  happy  as  possible. 

Denmark  has  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  a  system  under  which  the  deserving  poor 
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and  incapable  are  housed  and  employed,  and 
cared  for  according  to  their  necessities  and 
capacities,  under  honoured  and  honourable 
conditions.  The  undeserving,  lazy,  incom- 
petent, immoral,  and  criminal  are  relegated 
to  institutions  in  which  character  is  developed, 
industrious  habits  stimulated,  the  fullest  opera- 
tion given  to  reformative  influences,  and  the 
highest  capacities  of  each  individual  brought 
out  by  either  coaxing  or  coercion  in  occupa- 
tions that  are  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
worker  and  the  most  profitable  to  the 
State. 

In  Denmark  they  have  no  room  for  the 
workless  —  willing  or  unwilling.  For  the 
willing,  the  co-operative  system,  the  wise 
statesmanship  that  has  directed  land  settle- 
ment, and  the  reclamation  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  what  we  in  England  would 
call  "waste  land"  have  done  more  than  we 
in  England  have  even  attempted.  For  the 
unwilling  and  infirm  and  aged  there  are  in- 
stitutions more  thoroughly  systematised,  more 
scientifically  designed,  more  comprehensively 
adaptable  to  the  ill-to-do  and  the  ill-doers 
than  we  in   England  have  any  conception  of, 
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For  the  workless  worker  there  is  opportunity, 
for  "the  poor  by  impotencie"  and  *'the  poor 
by  casualtie"  there  is  a  helping  hand,  for 
the  beggar  and  the  tramp  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  law. 

No  visit  to  Denmark  could  be  complete 
without  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  co-operative 
dairies  which  have  effected  such  an  enormous 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  last  few  years.  Denmark  has  been  enabled 
to  put  more  than  three  -  fourths  of  its  land 
into  the  occupation  of  small  freeholders  and 
State  tenants,  and  possesses  between  400  and 
500  co-operative  banks  instituted  and  managed 
by  and  for  the  peasantry  themselves.  The 
migration  of  the  country  folk  into  the  towns 
and  cities  has  not  only  been  checked  but 
turned  into  the  contrary  direction — from  the 
cities  ''back  to  the  land" — and  this  has  gone 
a  long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  un- 
employed problem,  and  offers  an  example 
which  no  British  statesman  can  afford  to 
neglect  to  study.  Denmark  has  shown  that 
it  is  easily  practicable  to  establish  a  rivalry 
between  the  town  and  the  country,  in  which 
the  country  can  and  does  prevail. 
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The  co-operative  dairy  which  we  visited  in 
Copenhagen  has  all  the  appliances  for  dealing 
with  dairy  produce  which  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  science  can  provide.  One  would 
require  to  be  an  expert  in  order  to  describe 
the  processes  which  we  saw.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  unskilful  outsider  is  that  of 
vast  quantities  of  new  milk  being  poured  in 
at  one  end  of  a  large  machine,  and  pats  of 
pure  butter  (for  the  English  market  principally) 
and  an  apparently  undiminished  quantity  of 
skim  milk  being  delivered  at  the  other. 

It  is  this  system  of  co-operative  dairies 
which  has  solved  the  farmer's  difficulties, 
especially  those  of  the  small  farmer,  in 
Denmark,  by  ensuring  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  him 
with  a  steady  market  for  his  produce  at  fair 
prices.  His  industry  is  not  killed  by  ruinous 
railway  rates ;  nor  has  he  to  face  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreigner.  One  could  not  but 
wish  that  some  similar  system  could  be  estab- 
lished in  England  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  affect  the  general  course  of  this  branch  of 
industry.     A  very  large  part  of  the  sums  paid 
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annually  to  foreign  countries  for  dairy  produce 
might  be  kept  at  home  by  this  means ;  and 
employment  provided  in  the  co-operative  dairies 
for  hands  which  are  now  idle. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS 

The     social     and     industrial      conditions     of 

Continental   countries    differ    so    widely  from 

our   own,    and   the    evolution    of  the    Labour 

Colonies   which  we  visited  has   proceeded  on 

lines    so   diverse,    that    it   would   be    at   once 

hopeless  and  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  set  up 

precisely   similar   institutions   in   this   country. 

In   criticising   our   native   institutions,   it  must 

be   remembered   to   our   credit   that    England 

was,    by    centuries,    the    earliest    country    to 

recognise    that    the    community   does    owe   a 

duty    towards     its     destitute     and    distressed 

members,  and  that  that  duty  is  still,  perhaps, 

more   fully    recognised    in    England    than    in 

any   foreign   land.       Our     Poor    Law   has    a 

history  of  more  than   300  years,   and   it   can 

hardly  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  in  some 

respects   its   operation   does   not   come   up   to 
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present-day  standards  so  fully  as  institutions 
of  yesterday.  Possibly  in  centuries  to  come 
the  very  efficient  and  up-to-date  Land  Colonies 
of  the  Continent  may  be  turning  to  newer 
institutions  as  models  of  the  best  way  of 
caring  for  the  poor.  For  the  poor  will  still 
be  with  our  descendants  as  they  were  with 
our  ancestors  and  are  now  with  us. 

The  principle  of  our  Poor  Law  is  good,  the 
sums  spent  on  its  administration  are  very 
ample,  and  its  administrators  are,  generally 
speaking,  able  and  humane.  Yet  that  there 
is  something  wrong  is  a  fact  beyond  the 
necessity  of  demonstration,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  recognised  the  fact  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  report  upon 
amendments  desirable  in  the  Poor  Law.  Our 
visit  to  the  Continent  would  indeed  have  been 
a  barren  one  had  we  returned  without  ideas 
of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  make  use  at 
home.  So  far  as  these  ideas  concern  Church 
Army  institutions  we  trust  that  the  time  will 
come  for  them  to  bear  fruit.  So  far  as 
regards  amendments  in  the  Poor  Law,  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  carping  criticism  of  existing  methods, 
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but  as  a  mode  in  which  they  might,  without 
violating  old-established  principles,  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  standards  of  the  present 
day. 

Three  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  work- 
house system  appear  to  be  : — 

1.  The    herding   together    in   workhouse 

wards  of  the  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious aged  with  the  vicious 
and  criminal  of  both  sexes. 

2.  The  failure  of  the  casual  ward  system 

to  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
beggars  and  tramps  through  the 
foolish  and  inveterate  habit  of 
giving  indiscriminate  doles. 

3.  In  the  whole  workhouse  system,   the 

entire  absence  of  any  stimulus  either 
to   labour    or   to    improvement    of 
character  in  the  individual. 
Belgium,   Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany 
present  a  contrast  to  this,  for — 

I.  Elderly  people  whose  life  has  been 
above  reproach,  enjoy  a  happy 
old  age  in  pleasant  surroundings, 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  our  own 
methods. 
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2.  All  the  beggars,  loafers,  and  vagrants 

who  in  this  country  are  such  a 
pestiferous  nuisance,  are  brought 
together  on  a  Land  Colony  re- 
claimed by  their  own  labour, 
where  by  pay,  privileges,  and 
prospects,  they  are  stimulated  to 
work,  and  where  many  acquire  the 
habit  of  industry  until  they  become 
more  than  self-supporting,  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  institution. 

3.  Those  feeble  folk  who  are  handicapped 

in  life  by  their  drinking  habits  are 
also  stimulated  by  pay,  privileges, 
and  prospects  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing, and  in  many  cases  to  reinstate 
themselves,  thus  relieving  the  rates 
of  the  burden  of  maintaining  them. 
The  Poor  Law  is  behind  the  times,  and  it  is 
impossible    that    the    present    state    of    affairs 
should    go    on    indefinitely.       Guardians    and 
workhouse   masters,    with    the   best   intentions 
in  the  world,  can  do  little  with  the  regulations 
which  bind  them  hand  and  foot.     By  a  wisely 
effected  change  in  the  present  law,   not  only 
would   the   deserving  poor  gain  very  largely, 
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but  the  rates,  which  in  certain  parts  are  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  less  prosperous  to 
live,  would  by  degrees  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  following  classes  of  institutions  appear  to 
be  those  which  are  urgently  required  in  order 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  rational  and  really 
humane  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  : 


Class  of 
Building 

For 

Similar  Institution  on 
Continent. 

A 
B 

C 
D 

E 

F 

G 
H 

Aged  poor  of  spotless  character 

Receiving    and    classifying    all 
cases  except  Class  A    .     .     . 

Old  and   feeble,   not   qualified 
for  Class  A 

Able-bodied   unemployed     .     . 

Able-bodied     beggars,     loafers, 
vagrants,  and  petty  thieves     . 

Feeble  beggars,  drunkards,  and 
others  of  bad  character  .     .     . 

Mentally  afflicted 

Sick 

Alderdomshjem, 
Copenhagen. 

St  Johnner  Stif- 
telse,     Copen- 
hagen. 

Almindelig,  Co- 
penhagen. 

St  Johnner  Stif- 
telse  and  Lade- 
gaard,    Copen- 
hagen. 

Merxplas. 

Veenhuizen. 

^  None  to  equal 
■    our     English 
Institutions. 
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Class  A  is  only  included  in  the  above  classi- 
fication for  the  sake  of  completeness.  Old 
age  pensions  and  refuges  for  the  respect- 
able aged  poor  ought  not  to  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  but  should  be 
confided  to  a  separate  department.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  stigma 
does  attach  to  any  form  of  assistance  received 
from  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  merely  to  substitute  the  name  of 
almshouse  for  workhouse,  and  old  age  pension 
for  outdoor  relief,  would  not  suffice  to  remove 
the  stain.  A  pension  received  direct  from  a 
Government  officer  would  carry  with  it  a 
species  of  distinction,  instead  of  the  discredit 
of  relief  There  is  a  further  reason  why  the 
allotment  of  old  age  pensions  and  housing 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Government  officers. 
The  pensioner  should  be  the  very  elect  of  the 
aged  poor,  and  admission  to  the  circle  should 
be  jealously  restricted  to  those  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  State  by  upright,  stain- 
less, thrifty  lives.  No  life  passed  in  idleness, 
vice,  and  extravagance  should  qualify  for  an 
old  age  of  happy  ease  at  the  ratepayers' 
expense.     From  this  it  follows  that  pensioners 
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in  Class  A  should  be  chosen  by  men  removed 
from  the  chances  of  popular  election,  and  free 
from  the  temptation  to  secure  the  favour  of 
electors  by  lavish  distribution,  or  promises, 
of  pensions  for  fit  and  unfit  alike. 

The  whole  subject  of  provision  for  the  old 
age  of  respectable  people  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  space  forbids  its  further 
discussion  here.  It  must,  however,  be  added 
that,  in  order  not  to  discourage  thrift,  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  savings  or 
property  should  not  debar  from  whatever 
assistance  may  be  given  to  the  respectable 
aged.  At  present  the  unfortunate  aged 
pauper,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  in  old 
age,  must  strip  himself  of  all  his  little 
possessions.  Although,  under  these  sugges- 
tions, the  respectable  aged  would  no  longer 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law,  some 
of  the  existing  Poor  Law  buildings  might 
well  be  used  for  the  reception  of  indoor 
pensioners,  and  we  therefore  include  them  m 
our  classification. 

The  inmates  of  houses  coming  under  Class  B 
are  supposed  to  be  merely  temporary,  including 
all  classes  of  paupers  pending  their  classifica- 
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tion  and  transference  to  other  places.  Some 
form  of  useful  work  should  be  provided  in 
these  houses  to  keep  the  inmates  from  idle- 
ness, and  in  preparation  for  the  employment 
which  will  be  provided  for  them  later  on. 

In  Class  C,  houses  of  refuge  for  the  aged 
whose  past  life  has  not  been  such  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  honourable  position  of  old  age 
pensioners,  work  should  also  be  provided  for 
such  as  are  physically  fit  for  it,  and  the 
workers  should  be  graded  and  paid  in  the 
same  way  as  is  suggested  for  other  classes. 
To  those  who  are  unable  to  work  a  small 
weekly  sum,  say  3d.,  should  be  paid  as  a 
compassionate  allowance  to  enable  them  to 
procure  little  comforts.  To  many  an  old  man 
and  woman,  the  pov/er  of  purchasing,  with 
their  own  money,  a  small  amount  of  tobacco, 
or  luxuries  such  as  jam  or  herrings,  will  mean 
a  great  deal.  Workhouse  fare  may  be  plentiful 
and  wholesome,  but  the  opportunity  of  adding 
to  it  according  to  individual  taste,  even  to  a 
very  small  extent,  would  go  far  to  promote 
cheerfulness  and  content. 

Coming  now  to  Classes  D,  E,  and  F,  we 
suggest    that    these    should    be   further    sub- 
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divided  into  three  grades,  and  that  pay  and 
privileges  should  increase  progressively  accord- 
ing to  the  grade.     Thus  in 

Grade  i,  the  pay  might  be  3d.  a  day, 

)>  2,  ,)  jf  2Q,  ,, 

j>  3'  »>  "  •  " 

On  entering  the  institution  each  inmate  should 
be  placed  in  Grade  2,  and  should  his  conduct 
be  bad,  or  should  he  fail  within  a  limited  time 
to  win  promotion  to  Grade  i,  he  should  be 
degraded  to  Grade  3,  with  corresponding  loss 
of  pay  and  privilege.  For  incorrigible  idlers, 
there  should  be  the  prospect  of  further  degrada- 
tion to  a  house  of  a  lower  class,  and  in  extreme 
cases  to  prison.  In  Classes  E  and  F  the 
discipline  would  be  very  strict  and  the  diet 
coarse,  though  sufficient.  Every  inmate 
should  be  given  clearly  to  understand  that 
his  promotion  to  better  conditions  depends 
upon  himself,  and  that  if  he  takes  pains  to 
improve  himself  his  reward  is  sure. 

In  the  existing  workhouses  the  work  is, 
generally  speaking,  at  a  dead  level  of  hard 
mechanical  bodily  labour,  uninteresting  to  the 
man  and  unremunerative  to  the  public.  There 
is  no  inducement  to  any  man  to  work  hard 
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or  to  approve  himself  a  better  workman  than 
his  fellows.  We  suggest  that  this  should  be 
changed,  and  that  a  variety  of  occupations 
should  be  pursued.  So  far  as  possible  every 
man  should  be  set  to  work  at  his  own  trade, 
as  being  that  at  which  he  is  best  capable  of 
producing  good  results.  In  the  numberless 
cases  in  which  inmates  know  no  trade  save 
that  of  casual  labour,  a  useful  trade  should  be 
taught,  one  that  will  enable  him  to  earn  his 
own  living  when  he  returns  to  the  world. 
In  order  to  avoid  competition  with  the  out- 
side workman,  the  products  of  the  labour 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institution,  or  other  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  same  authority. 
Indeed,  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  should  be 
for  each  institution  to  produce  all  that  it 
consumes  and  consume  all  that  it  produces. 
Any  surplus  products  should  be  sold  to  the 
Government  only. 

Farm,  market-garden,  and  dairy  operations 
will  absorb  the  labour  of  many  of  the  inmates, 
and  for  the  produce  of  these  branches  of  labour 
markets  may  fairly  be  sought  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found.     Under  existing  circumstances 
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it  IS  the  foreigner,  not  the  English  farmer, 
that  will  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
competition  of  labour  on  the  land. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  chapters, 
it  will  have  been  gathered  that  we  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  employing  the 
forced  labour  contemplated  in  Classes  E  and 
F  upon  the  land.  To  each  institution,  there- 
fore, in  these  classes  land  should  be  attached, 
either  in  close  proximity  to  the  institution,  or 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  The  nature  of 
the  industry  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  land 
must  naturally  be  governed  in  each  case  by 
local  conditions  and  requirements.  Where 
only  small  areas  of  land  are  available,  and 
good  markets  are  within  easy  reach,  market- 
gardening  will  furnish  a  very  profitable  form 
of  employment.  Where  the  conditions  are 
suitable,  dairy-farms,  with  perhaps  poultry- 
farming,  might  be  tried.  In  more  remote 
districts,  where  a  larger  expanse  of  land  can 
be  had,  stock-breeding  could  be  carried  on  to 
advantage.  Where  barren,  sandy,  or  marsh- 
land is  available,  reclamation  and  afforestation 
would  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of 
labour,  besides  adding  to  the  national  wealth. 
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From  what  we  saw  on  the  Continent,  we  do 
not  think  that  farm  colonies  as  additions  to 
the  present  workhouse  system  would  be  of 
any  permanent  benefit  to  the  respectable  and 
deserving  unemployed,  such  as  are  contem- 
plated in  Class  D.  They  would  swell  rather 
than  reduce  the  rates. 

If  the  classification  here  suggested,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  should  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  radical  change  will  be 
required  in  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law 
administration.  At  the  present  time  the  unit 
is  the  Poor  Law  Union,  formed  as  a  rule 
of  several  parishes  and  governed  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  in  country  districts 
unite  the  duties  of  a  Rural  District  Council 
with  those  of  caring  for  the  poor.  Speaking 
generally,  each  Union  possesses  one  poor- 
house,  and  no  more,  and  in  it  all  classes  of 
paupers  must  be  housed,  from  the  respect- 
able aged  down  to  verminous  tramps. 

This  system  has  only  been  in  force  for  about 
seventy  years,  and  it  is  a  great  advance  upon 
that  which  had  previously  endured  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  Under  the  old  system 
the    church-wardens   and    overseers   of    each 
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parish  took  charge  of  its  poor,  either  in  a 
parish  workhouse  or  by  means  of  a  lavish 
system  of  outdoor  relief.  The  improvement 
and  economy  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  parishes  into  unions  were  very  great.  The 
consolidation  of  unions  into  larger  districts 
would  probably  involve  no  greater  upheaval, 
and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
even  better  results. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed 
classification,  one  institution  at  least  of  each 
class  would  be  needed  in  each  district.  There 
are  almost  certainly  enough  existing  buildings 
in  the  country  to  satisfy  all  requirements,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  workhouse 
of  one  union,  say  for  Class  C,  and  that  of 
another  for  Class  D,  the  different  Boards  of 
Guardians  sending  certain  of  their  paupers  to 
be  the  guests,  as  it  were,  of  another  Board. 
Each  authority  should  have  a  full  series  of 
institutions  under  its  own  control.  There 
should  also  be  unity  of  administration  between 
district  and  district,  and  so  far  as  possible 
existing  inequalities  in  the  treatment  of 
paupers  in  different  unions  should  be  done 
away  with. 
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The  readiest  way  to  secure  these  ends  would 
be  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Poor  Law 
Commission,    under   either   the    Home    Office 
or   the    Local    Government    Board,    and    the 
transference  to  that  Commission   of  all  exist- 
ing    Poor     Law    institutions.      There     is     a 
precedent    for    this     course     in     the    Prisons 
Act.       Previously    to    that    Act    the    prisons 
(except    convict    establishments)   were    under 
purely    local     control,    and     the    increase    in 
efficiency     which  .  has     resulted     from     their 
transfer  to   the    Prisons    Board,    acting   under 
the    Home     Office,    is    too    well    known    to 
require     more     than     bare     reference.       The 
principle  of  local  interest  in  local  institutions 
is   guarded,    in   the    case   of    prisons,    by   the 
appointment  of  visiting  justices.     In  the  case 
of   Poor    Law    institutions,    there   should   also 
be  a  certain  element  of  local  administration, 
but  a   strong   and   efficient  central   control   is 
a  necessity. 

The  existing  Unions  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  be  dissolved,  except  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  duties  of  local  govern- 
ment confided  to  the  rural  boards,  and  their 
property   and    liabilities    vested    in    the    pro- 
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posed  Commission.  The  Commission  would 
take  over  the  property  subject  to  all  existing 
rights  of  creditors  and  others,  and  debts 
should  remain  chargeable  upon  their  exist- 
ing securities  only.  The  localities  which 
have  incurred  liabilities  should  continue 
solely  liable  for  both  principal  and  interest, 
for  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  saddle 
districts  where  economy  has  been  the  rule 
with  debts  incurred  in  extravagant  and  care- 
less unions.  These  matters  would  no  doubt 
require  most  delicate  adjustment,  but  they 
present  no  insuperable  difficulties.  In  many 
boroughs  different  wards  are  rated  at  vary- 
ing amounts,  owing  partly  to  the  inheritance 
of  debts  from  former  local  authorities,  and  the 
same  principle  could  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
posed districts.  The  present  salaried  officers 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  Commission,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
and  to  save  expense  in  compensation. 

As  regards  the  future  cost  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  we  advocate  its  payment  in 
equal  shares  by  the  State  and  by  the  localities, 
except  in  Class  A  (old  age  pensions),  and 
perhaps  Classes  G  and  H  (mental  cases  and 
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sick),  where  the  whole  should  be  paid  by  the 
State.  By  means  of  the  division  of  expense, 
while  the  local  contribution  would  check 
extravagance,  rich  districts  would  help  in 
bearing  the  burdens  of  poorer  ones,  and 
existing  inequalities  in  rating  would  be 
materially  modified,  if  not  done  away  with. 

The  country  would  be  parcelled  out  afresh 
into  districts  of  sufficient  population  to  contain 
and  support  buildings  of  each  class.  The 
county  would  be  probably  the  best  district  to 
choose  as  the  normal  Poor  Law  district,  but 
counties  of  small  population  would  have  to  be 
grouped.  The  local  authority  would  be  a 
committee  of  the  County  Council,  or  a  joint- 
committee  of  the  councils  of  grouped  counties, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  county 
boroughs.  For  some  years  to  come  the  best 
members  of  the  existing  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  be  chosen  by  co-optation  to  sit  on  the 
committees. 

The  change  could  be  accomplished  without 
any,  or  with  very  little,  immediate  cost,  because 
existing  buildings  and  paid  staffs  would  be 
utilised,  and  in  process  of  time,  as  existing 
interests  fell  in,  the  expense  of  administration 
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would  be  largely  decreased  by  the  substitution 
of  one  authority  for  several  and  consequent 
saving  in  establishment  charges.  It  should 
also  be  possible  to  effect  a  very  great  saving 
in  process  of  time  by  replacing  the  lower 
classes  of  salaried  officers  by  inmates  of  the 
institutions.  In  many  of  the  Continental 
institutions  the  "  free  "  officers  are  surprisingly 
few  in  number,  and  the  system  of  employing 
inmates  as  foremen  and  petty  officers  is  found 
to  have  excellent  results,  both  to  the  men 
themselves,  giving  them  an  inducement  to 
self-improvement,  and  to  the  finances  of  the 
institution. 

If  the  scheme  should  be  thought  too  great  to 
be  immediately  carried  through  in  its  entirety, 
there  is  yet  one  part  of  it  which  is  urgently 
required  and  which  might  be  put  in  force  at 
once,  though  probably  not  so  cheaply  or  so 
efficiently  as  if  it  formed  part  of  a  larger 
undertaking.  Semi  -  penal  colonies  (Classes 
E  and  F),  on  the  lines  of  Merxplas  and 
Veenhuizen,  could  be  and  should  be  estab- 
lished without  delay.  Concurrently  with  their 
establishment,  the  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit,  nay,  to  require,  the  commitment 
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of  able-bodied  and  feeble-bodied  vagrants, 
tramps,  beggars,  loafers,  habitual  thieves,  of 
all  who  prey  upon  Society,  to  these  colonies 
for  definite  terms  of  three  years,  with  powers 
of  longer  detention  or  earlier  release  in  proper 
cases.  If  the  laws  against  vagrancy  were 
strictly  enforced,  the  colonies  need  be  neither 
walled  in  nor  guarded  by  any  large  force.  As 
in  Belgium,  if  a  man  escaped  his  only  resource 
would  be  to  beg  or  steal,  and  either  of  these 
would  quickly  bring  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  again.  If,  however,  he  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  evade  recapture  and 
should  find  means  of  getting  an  honest  living, 
he  need  not  be  further  troubled,  for  the  aim 
of  his  stay  in  the  colony  would  have  been 
fulfilled.  A  small  civil  guard  would  be  needed 
to  repress  possible  disorder,  but  the  most 
potent  force  making  for  good  order  and 
discipline  should  be  the  moral  influence  of 
the  Governor  and  his  assistants. 

We  wonder  how  many  people  are  aware  of 
the  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  making  the  giving 
of  alms  to  sturdy  beggars  an  offence  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  If  this  Act  were  to 
be  revived  and  enforced,  probably  nine-tenths 
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of  the  population  would  find  their  way  to  gaol, 
but  able-bodied  beggary  would  come  to  an  end. 
It  has  been  seen  how  the  usefulness  of  most 
of  the  Continental  institutions  is  marred  by  the 
want  of  a  half-way  house  between  the  colony 
and  the  outer  world,  and  how  the  inmates 
consequently  return  time  after  time,  having 
received  no  permanent  benefit.  At  the  risk 
of  repetition,  we  desire  to  insist  on  the  need 
for  '*  Passing-out  Homes,"  furnished  by  private 
benevolence,  to  serve  the  needs  of  men  who 
have  gone  through  the  Labour  Colonies. 
These  Homes  should  be  small,  to  hold  not 
more  than  thirty  men  each,  and  the  conditions 
should  be  rather  more  comfortable  and  liberal 
than  in  the  Colonies.  The  persons  in  charge 
of  such  places  should  be  men  doing  the  work 
more  for  love  of  their  fellow-men  than  for  pay, 
and  they  should  be  such  as  can  be  trusted  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  individual  men  given 
into  their  charge,  and  not  to  lose  their  hold 
over  them  until  they  can  launch  them  into 
steady  employment  outside,  nor  even  then. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  such  a  Home  as 
this  should  constitute  himself  the  friend  of 
his  inmates,  and  it  is  to  him  that  they  should 
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be  encouraged  to  turn  in  after  life  in  any 
circumstances  of  difficulty  or  trouble. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  suggest 
that  the  existing  Church  Army  Labour  Homes 
offer  a  model  upon  which  these  Passing-out 
Homes  might  w^ell  be  formed.  Improvements 
might,  no  doubt,  be  introduced,  but  experience 
seems  to  show  that  they  are  working  on  right 
lines.  If,  taking  men  direct  from  prisons, 
casual  wards,  streets,  and  highroads,  50  per 
cent,  are  restored  to  an  honest,  sober  course 
of  life  by  the  Church  Army  system,  what 
might  not  the  result  be  if  the  inmates  had 
previously  been  through  a  course  of  treatment 
on  a  colony,  and  had  earned  their  release  by 
industry  and  good  conduct?  The  true  secret 
of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  our  Homes 
lies  in  what  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
success  —  the  unwearied  self-sacrifice  and 
Christian  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
"Fathers"  and  "Mothers"  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  Homes  and  their  inmates. 

Here  we  bring  our  suggestions  to  an  end. 
They  are  necessarily  of  a  fragmentary  nature, 
and  we  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject    of    Poor    Law    administration.      For 
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example,  we  have  not  referred  to  subjects 
such  as  the  relation  of  casual  wards  to  the 
proposed  Labour  Colonies,  or  outdoor  relief, 
or  the  education  or  boarding-out  of  little 
paupers.  If  our  suggestions  should  be 
thought  at  all  worthy  of  attention,  it  will 
require  the  experience  and  skill  of  practised 
Poor  Law  administrators  to  perfect  the  out- 
h'nes  and  fill  in  the  details. 


THE  END. 
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